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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE CIVIL WAR 


By Bernarp LEVIN 
Gettysburg National Military Park 


NDUSTRY during the Civil War has been studied from two 

points of view: the impact of the war on industrial develop- 
ment and the contribution of industry to the war effort. On one 
hand there are writers who argue that the Civil War, coming 
when it did in the history of American industry, transformed pro- 
ductive processes. They say that the demands of the military 
for unprecedented quantities of finished goods and the sudden 
setting up of large state and federal spending programs ushered 
in the age of industrial capitalism and spelled doom for the in- 
dustrial structure of commercial capitalism. Others, arguing from 
similar evidence, show that in the decades before the war technical 
development and industrial organization had advanced to the point 
where they were well equipped to meet the demands of a great 
destructive conflict, that they were responsible for its general 
nature, and that they determined its outcome.* There is truth in 
each of these points of view. Both indicate the vital interconnec- 
tion between industry and the war effort in the 1860's. 

In 1860 Pennsylvania’s mechanical industries were producing 
goods to the value of almost double the production of the whole 
South. The state was preéminent in the metal industries and per- 
formed a large share of the nation’s flour milling, textile and 
clothing producing, and meat packing, all basic war industries. 
Every one of these industries made rapid strides during the war 


For example, Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism 
(New York, 1940), and Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the 
United States (New York, 1929), vol. II, ch. 1-4. 
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years. To some extent this advance, following on the heels of two 
business crises, reflects wartime inflation. It reflects also the 
effect of higher tariffs, on the promise of which the Republicans 
had gained large sections of Pennsylvania’s vote. But it was the 
war effort itself, in the form of large government contracts, that 
was the greatest incentive to business. All through the conflict 
the manufacturer’s greatest opportunity was in government orders, 
and there were few who did not heed the call. In the city of 
Philadelphia, the North’s largest manufacturing center, fifty-eight 
new factories were set up in 1862, fifty-seven in 1863, and sixty- 
five (most of these, according to reports of building inspectors, 
very large) in 1864.” 

To some extent there was diversion of manufacturing activity 
from civilian to wartime goods; cotton and carpet mills were 
changed to woolen mills, machine shops turned out guns, saw fac- 
tories made sabers, and jewelry manufacturers produced brass 
buttons. Federal arsenals expanded their activities and gave 
emergency employment to thousands of men and women. Frank- 
ford Arsenal became an important producer of ammunition, 
while Schuylkill Arsenal, a depot for uniforms, blankets, and gen- 
eral equipment, operated workshops and warehouses in South 
Philadelphia.* Besides these Philadelphia had a government- 
operated laboratory for the manufacture of surgical supplies. 

The Fort Pitt Works in Pittsburgh was one of the wonders of 
the nineteenth-century world, equipped to make mammoth castings 
with an efficiency that attracted much attention. This establish- 
ment was greatly expanded during the war and was commissioned 
on several occasions to experiment with the casting of giant how- 
itzers. The Phoenixville Iron Works, another large Pennsyl- 
vania plant, invented the process for manufacturing a three-inch 
rifle gun, one of the most widely used fieldpieces of the time.® 

The advance of the metal industries was especially significant 
in Pennsylvania. Iron, in addition to being the munitions metal, 


* These figures and the statistics of industria! production which follow are 
from E. D. Fite, Social and Economic Conditions in the North during the 
Civil War (New York, 1930), passim. 

* Frank H. Taylor, Philadelphia in the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 


‘Samuel P. Bates, Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1875), 
p. 752. 

5James G. Benton, A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery 
(New York, 1875), pp. 181-182. 
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was now utilized in all branches of manufacturing for an increas- 
ing variety of purposes. In Pittsburgh, the principal iron center, 
six large mills were built during one war year; the city produced 
in the last eighteen months of the conflict $26,000,000 worth of 
iron and steel. In the Lehigh district the output of anthracite 
pig iron jumped from 173,075 tons in 1860 to 214,093 tons in 
1864, a rise of about twenty-five per cent. The same trend, in 
spite of labor shortages, was observable in the Schuylkill and the 
Susquehanna areas—in fact, wherever pig iron was produced. 
During the four years of war Pennsylvania was turning out eighty 
per cent of the annual amount produced in the North. Altogether 
output increased by 160,000 tons. 

An important wartime task of ‘the iron industry was the pro- 
duction of rails and rolling stock for the overworked railroads 
of the North. Pennsylvania doubled her annual output of iron 
rails during the war, and the shops of the state turned out most 
of the fifty engines and three thousand freight cars required 
by the busy Pennsylvania Railroad, a main link between the in- 
dustrial East and*the armies operating in the West. 

The Civil War was the first large-scale conflict after the intro- 
duction of the railroad. A revolution in transportation inevitably 
brings a revolution in the science of warfare. The railroads 
changed the rules of military campaigning. They increased the 
penetrability of the South and added new complexities to many a 
military situation by facilitating troop and supply movements. 
The protection, destruction, and reconstruction of roads were now 
primary military considerations. The railroads of the North 
welded the Union fighting forces into a compact mass with an 
efficiency that would have startled Napoleon. 

In the work of routing supplies and operating lines constantly 
subjected to enemy raids Pennsylvania’s railroad men performed 
notable service. Thomas A. Scott, a combination of seer, poli- 
tician, financier, and engineer, who had been named to Curtin’s 
military bureau and served under Cameron as Assistant Secretary 
of War, was one of the master railroaders of America. It was 
he as much as any other man who brought twenty-three thousand 
men and supplies from the Virginia front to the relief of Rose- 
crans at Chattanooga in eight days, three and a half less than the 
time estimated. Throughout the war his special talents served his 
country well. Another railroad man notable in the war effort was 
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a West Pointer, Herman Haupt, who had been general superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad and served as coordinator of 
rail facilities in the War Department under Stanton. At Second 
Bull Run and at Gettysburg his technical training were extremely 
valuable in rebuilding bridges, repairing damaged lines, and sched- 
uling the transportation of supplies, refugees, and wounded men 
over inadequate railway lines.® 

It is clear that the contribution of Pennsylvania industry to the 
war effort was considerable. This was, of course, the participation 
of a geographic area. The state as a political entity played its 
major wartime role in the mobilization of fighting man power. 

General Upton, noted critic of American military policy, la- 
mented what he called “the intrusion of the States in military 
affairs and the consequent waging of our wars on the theory that 
we are a confederacy instead of a nation.”” Few will deny that 
this is a legitimate criticism of army administration in the Civil 
War, but in-1861 there appeared to be no alternative, and it was, in 
fact, in the course of that war that the people learned to make a 
nation out of their confederation. 

In 1861 the administrative agencies with which men were fa- 
miliar by regular contact were those provided by state and county 
governments. Most Pennsylvanians had little to do with their 
federal government beyond the use of the postal system. In those 
days one was less likely to appeal to his congressman than to write 
to his governor or waylay his assemblyman. There are cases on 
record of men who were willing enough to volunteer for service 
in their state’s military forces but who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 

This attitude was fortified by the principle of state rights, a 
doctrine which is associated primarily in most minds with the 
South and secession, but which was a potent political factor on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. The real basis of belief 
in state rights was sectionalism; although Pennsylvania had less 
conspicuous sectional prejudices than did the New England states 
or those of the Mississippi valley, her industrial and commercial 
interests dominated political life and took it for granted that their 


* Samuel R. Kamm, Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott (Philadelphia, 
1940) ; Herman Haupt, Reminiscences (Milwaukee, 1901). 

™Emory Upton, The Military Policy of the United States (Washington, 
1904), pp. xiii, 402-443. 
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special interests could be protected against those of other sections 
only by this doctrine. To the question as to whether the state or 
the federal government should recruit, train, and equip military 
forces the obvious answer in 1861 was that these are natural func- 
tions of the state. Their assumption by the federal government 
might lead to one section’s predominance in that government, 
acquisition of control of the large funds involved, and dictation 
of war policies at the expense of other contributing sections. 

During the weeks of Buchanan’s inactivity in the face of an 
extensive revolt Pennsylvania officials were taking the initiative 
in military preparations. From the time of South Carolina’s se- 
cession Curtin, the governor-elect, with the financial aid of certain 
Pennsylvania business men, was busy ascertaining the extent of 
the war climate in the South. He used a tactic now used on a more 
lavish scale by the Axis nations. Several clever young men were 
employed to visit the South, ostensibly as traveling salesmen and 
telegraph operators, but actually to prepare on-the-spot reports on 
opinion and military preparedness in the southern states.® 

On April 9, three days before the outbreak of hostilities, Curtin 
sent a message to the legislature recommending that it authorize 
the reorganization of the state militia. He suggested that a mili- 
tary bureau be established at Harrisburg, that militia laws be 
modified, and that arms be distributed to volunteers who would 
enlist in local companies. On the day Fort Sumter was bom- 
barded, a bill embodying these recommendations was made law. 
The next day a bill to define and punish treason was passed.® 

The initiative in recruiting in the early days of the war was taken 
by towns and individuals. A mass meeting with prayers, speeches, 
and singing would urge young men to enlist and enroll the names 
of those who responded ; or a patriot would gather his friends and 
the other young men from the neighboring countryside and sign 
them up. Election of company officers would proceed as soon as 
enough names had been enrolled to form a company, and these 
officers, having provided themselves with official drill manuals, 
would undertake immediately to drill their men. 


SA. K. McClure, Old-Time Notes of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1905), 
vol. I, pp. 445-446. 


® Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1861 (New York, 1862), pp. 569-572; 
z R. Sypher, History of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps (Lancaster, 1865), 
h. II. 
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When a local company had enrolled a minimum of eighty-three 
officers and men, the governor was asked to accept it for training 
and service. Units accepted were ordered to Camp Curtin at Har- 
risburg or some similar training center, their expenses being borne 
by the state. Energetic efforts to furnish uniforms, arms, and 
camp equipment were not always successful ; state and federal gov- 
ernment competed for the purchase of limited available stocks, and 
agents for the state were not particularly scrupulous in their 
handling of public funds. 

Recruiting in Pennsylvania during the first year of the war is in 
large part the story of a standing antagonism between two rival 
chieftains in the Republican party of Pennsylvania—the Secretary 
of War and the governor. Simon Cameron, who had bargained 
his way into Lincoln’s cabinet, was a man of ordinary ability. 
The wartime administration of the War Department was too big a 
task for his mediocre talents. He was never able to rise above the 
bickering, double-dealing, and graft that were to characterize 
Pennsylvania poiitics in the gaudy post-war days when he was 
supreme. Andrew Curtin appears to have been a higher type of 
public servant. Certainly he had a larger appreciation of his 
responsibilities and might have preferred to dispense with “politics 
as usual” for the duration. He had full authority in organizing 
military units requisitioned by the federal government, for it was 
the governor who appointed field and staff officers for regiments 
of the state. Cameron, however, was not satisfied to sit idly by 
and let the political spoils of recruiting fall to Curtin. As Secre- 
tary of War he chose his own Pennsylvania colonels and sent them 
to gather soldiers in Curtin’s preserve. In August Curtin com- 
plained directly to the President that many Cameron appointees 
were recruiting in Pennsylvania and that they went so far as to 
draw men out of legitimate organizations already formed, even 
breaking up companies that were ready to march. This compe- 
tition between state and federal authority had the obvious effect 
of causing delay and disorder.’® 

Further confusion arose from the fact that state and federal 
responsibilities in organizing army units were not clearly defined. 
Was the state or the federal government to pay the volunteer’s ex- 


” War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1902; hereinafter cited as Official Records), ser. 
III, vol. I, pp. 439-441. 
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penses between the time he reported at the place of rendezvous and 
the time he was mustered into service? Which agency was to 
bear the expense of camp equipment and uniforms? What was 
the state to do when the federal government found it impossible to 
furnish required equipment for volunteer organizations already 
mustered in? What was the governor to do with three-month 
volunteers already assembled when the federal government sud- 
denly ordered that all further quotas must be filled with three- 
year volunteers? There were people, particularly in the loyal 
opposition, who noted the confusion and added their observations 
to the store of ammunition to be fired in subsequent political 
battles.** 

But thousands of young men, spurred by that complexity of 
motives that induces men to take up arms in any war, continued 
through the first year of the conflict to clamor for the privilege of 
representing their state at the front. Lincoln’s first call on Penn- 
sylvania for fourteen regiments of seven hundred and eighty men 
each was quickly and easily answered. Contemporary accounts 
of the enlisting fever describe the bitter disappointment of lads 
who were turned away because the established quotas for their 
districts had been filled. At the close of 1861 Pennsylvania had 
more than a hundred thousand men in the armed services.’* 

By the spring of 1862 the wave of volunteering had subsided. 
It was generally felt, even in the War Department, that the army 
was now large enough and that additional men would be needed 
only for replacements in existing organizations. The enthusiasm 
of the preceding year had been throttled by the disaster at Bull 
Run and the apparent inactivity of the armies in the eastern theater 
of the war. The magnitude and potential destructiveness of the 
contest were becoming evident. A soldier’s life no longer had 
the appeal it had had a year earlier. Young men were taking jobs 
in expanded war industries, where a restricted labor market assured 
them a share of the apparent benefits of wartime inflation. It 
must be remembered also that large sections of Pennsylvania’s 
population, especially in the foothills and valleys east of the Alle- 
gheny watershed, were close kin to the valley folk of Virginia and 
the Carolinas and therefore must have been less enthusiastic 


4 Tbid., 131-132. 
* Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, Annual Report, 1861 (Harrisburg, 
1862) ; Official Records, ser. III, vol. I, passim. 
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participants in the war than they might have been otherwise. The 
Germans of Lancaster, Lebanon, and Berks Counties, descendants 
of eighteenth-century immigrants, did not respond to the oratory 
of men such as Carl Schurz in the same way as did the German 
immigrants of 1850 who had settled in the new West. Their 
religion taught at least some of them to abhor war, and they were 
not likely to volunteer for military service. 

In April of 1862 Cameron’s successor, Stanton, considering the 
army stabilized at 500,000, discontinued the recruiting service. 
After the federal losses of the spring of that year calls were made 
for three hundred thousand and soon for three hundred thousand 
more, all to be mustered by state authority. But in Pennsylvania 
and other industrial states the familiar patriotic appeals for vol- 
unteers were no longer successful. Quotas could not be filled. 

The War Department now set up a pattern for the operation 
of a state draft in states that were lagging. While this was to be 
conducted entirely by the state, its procedures were outlined by 
the War Department. Gradually the federal government was 
taking over more and more responsibility in the mustering of men. 
The state draft was intended primarily as a whip to encourage 
volunteering, and such was its effect. Volunteering under a par- 
ticular call was to proceed to an established deadline, after which 
quotas would be filled by conscription.** 

The bounty system now came forth in all its ugliness. A com- 
munity threatened with the uncertainties and stigma of the draft 
would do its best to buy its quota of men. And there was popular 
opposition to the substitution and commutation loopholes in the 
draft law. 

Resistance to the draft was to assume large proportions, es- 
pecially after the federal government assumed full responsibility 
for its administration in 1863. Enrolling officers were driven out 
of Greene County, and in Bedford they were thoroughly intimi- 
dated. Draft resistance in the anthracite coal regions lay deeper 
than the desire to evade service, involving as it did a combination 
of economic, cultural, and wartime factors.’* Before the draft 
question came up, mine operators had had to call in troops and 


* Official Records, ser. III, vol. I, pp. 280-282, 333-335. 

4 Tbid., pp. 674-675, 1004-1006; Fred A. Shannon, The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-1865 (Cleveland, 1928), vol. II, 
pp. 221-225; McClure, op. cit., I, ch. 49. 
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make wage concessions in order to quell riots. By the time the 
state draft was in full operation, five thousand were said to be 
organized to resist it. It is reasonable to suppose that the miners, 
most of them recent immigrants seeking in America the promise 
of better living conditions, might regard as their friends the 
enemies of their oppressive employers. An atmosphere of riot 
and violence was intensified when these men discovered that they 
would be compelled to take up arms against their bosses’ foe. 
Without doubt the coal operators too, because of the shortage of 
labor, found the draft distasteful and would welcome suspension 
of conscription. 

The draft disturbances in the coal regions led to a conflict be- 
tween state and federal jurisdiction. In the coal regions judges 
ordered national military authorities to turn their prisoners over 
to civil courts. When the officers refused, the courts instituted 
proceedings against them. Injunctions were issued restraining 
army officials from operating the draft, and on appeal to the state 
supreme court they were upheld. This was in effect a declaration 
that the federal enrollment and draft were illegal in Pennsylvania 
—a case of nullification. The army disregarded the court actions, 
and a fortunate change in judgeship led to a reversal of the 
decision.'® 

During the federal administration of conscription the evils of 
the bounty, substitution, and commutation continued, but by one 
means or another Pennsylvania managed to put her share of fight- 
ing men into the Union ranks and came close to filling all her 
quotas. Her total number of enrollments, out of a population of 
some three million, was 337,936, which, allowing for reénlistments, 
represents perhaps a quarter of a million soldiers, one-eighth of 
the whole fighting strength of the northern armies. Fewer than 
a tenth of Pennsylvania’s recruits were drafted men or substitutes ; 
28,171 paid for commutation rather than take up arms.*® 

For all practical purposes the “citizen soldiery” learned the 
essentials of discipline and combat techniques in actual campaign- 
ing in the early part of the war. The same was true of the ma- 
jority of their regimental officers, from colonel down. There 
were colonels such as Edward O’Brien of the 134th Pennsylvania 


* McClure, op. cit., vol. II, ch. 58; Shannon, of. cit., vol. II, pp. 225-226. 
* Official Records, ser. III, vol. IV, p. 1269. 
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who had had some experience in the ranks in the Mexican War, 
and there were some few others like John C. McCalmont of the 
10th Reserves who were West Point graduates. Henry Bohlen 
of the 75th had served in the Mexican War and in the French 
army in the Crimean War, but his military background was ex- 
ceptional. Professional soldiers such as Meade, Reynolds, Gregg, 
Gibbon, and Humphreys, who were of that West Point generation 
that had served its apprenticeship in the Mexican War and on the 
frontier, rose quickly to the command of army divisions and 
corps.?" 

Most of Pennsylvania’s troops fought under colonels who in 
1860 had been merchants, lawyers, engineers, or manufacturers 
and who then had no military experience beyond the parading of 
local militia companies. The war itself made soldiers of these 
officers and of the men they commanded. There were some of them 
in every important campaign of the war, in Virginia, in the Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee valleys, and through Georgia to the sea.’* 
The large majority served in the armies that operated between 
Washington and Richmond and eventually forced Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. Almost thirty-five thousand Pennsylvanians were 
in the army that bled Lee’s forces white at Gettysburg and turned 
the tide of the war. Without doubt they fought more furiously 
on those three July days than at any other time. Many of them 
were fighting within a few miles of their homes. 

These are some of the aspects of Pennsylvania’s participation 
in the irrepressible conflict. Mineral resources and industrial de- 
velopment made the state the source of basic war materials. 
Because of its proximity to the Confederacy it was subjected to 
the constant threat of invasion and its southern counties were 
brought into the theater of war. Its fertile valleys fed northern 
armies and beckoned to hungry southern armies, offering them 
natural highways into the heart of the North’s industrial region. 
Its mixed ethnic background and the demand of its industries for 
labor aggravated problems of man-power mobilization at a time 
when American armies were made up primarily of volunteers. 


“ Bates, op. cit., gives brief accounts of the careers of Pennsylvania 
military leaders. 

Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-65 (5 vols., 
Harrisburg, 1869-71), describes the military activities of each regiment. 








A CENTURY OF URBANIZATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1840-1940 


By J. Curter ANDREWS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


OR a century or more American civilization has moved farther 

and farther away from the ideal of an agricultural state. 
Many people believed with Thomas Jefferson in 1800 that great 
cities were “pestilential to the morals, the health, and the liberties 
of man”! and favored legislation to maintain the United States 
as a nation of planters and small farmers. Each succeeding fed- 
eral census, however, reveals the growing significance of the city. 


The trend toward urbanization has been especially marked in 
Pennsylvania. In 1840 only 17.9 per cent of the people of the 
state lived in cities or other incorporated places of 2,500 or more; 
by 1940 the percentage had risen to 66.5.2 Moreover, the com- 
monwealth today contains more cities and towns than any other 
state in the Union. By 1840 the dominance of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania was over. For the past hundred years the state 
has been taking on an urban and industrial character. 

The literature having to do with Pennsylvania municipalities 
is extensive, and there is still a great deal of undigested material 
locked up in the records awaiting its historian. Many a battle for 
democracy has been lost or won at a council hearing or in a mu- 
nicipal election. In a paper of this length one can only scratch 
the surface. What I shall try to do is: first, describe in general 
terms the growth of Pennsylvania cities during the past hundred 
years, indicating some of the conditioning factors; and, second, 
enumerate and describe briefly the more important problems which 
have accompanied this development. 


*Thomas Jefferson to Doctor Benjamin Rush, September 23, 1800. 

7U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 16th Census of 
the United States. 1940 Population, Second Series, Characteristics of the 
Population. Pennsylvania, p. 9. 

* Pennsylvania, A Guide to the Keystone State (New York, 1940), p. 6. 
The Municipal Year Book for 1942 places Pennsylvania first in the number 
of urban places over 5,000 with 215. New Jersey comes second with 122. 
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The student of nomenclature will find much to engage his 
interest in the wide variety of Pennsylvania place names. The 
names of such cities as Erie, Shamokin, Mauch Chunk, Tamaqua, 
and Kittanning are of Indian origin. Lancaster, Reading, New- 
castle, Carlisle, and Somerset are as English as roast beef and 
plum pudding. Altoona, so the story goes, was named after a 
town in Schleswig-Holstein, and Charleroi is the godchild of a 
famous glass-building center of the same name in Belgium. 
Philadelphia, Lebanon, and Bethlehem are of Biblical origin. 
Washington, Waynesboro, Pittsburgh, Greensburg, and Butler 
were christened in honor of leading public men. A majority of the 
cities—such places as Harrisburg, Johnstown, Allentown, Wilkes- 
Barre, and Chambersburg—were named either after their founders 
or after some early settlers. 

Most of the larger places in Pennsylvania in 1840 were local 
distributing centers offering simple types of manufactured goods 
in exchange for agricultural products. Comparatively few were 
what today would be called manufacturing centers. Many were 
river towns. During the boom times of the early thirties Penn- 
sylvania had launched an extensive canal-building program, which 
eventually linked Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and ramified in a 
number of branches paralleling the upper Susquehanna, the Le- 
high, the Delaware, and the Beaver Rivers. 

Then as now the metropolis of Pennsylvania was Philadelphia, 
laid out according to a rectangular plan by William Penn in 1682. 
From about 1750 to 1810 she had been the leading city of the 
country in population as well as in other respects. The Quaker 
City had been the cradle of American independence, the seat of 
the constitutional convention, and for six years the national capital. 
She had been the first important center of American medicine, 
likewise of the theater and the fine arts. In 1840 her population 
was nearly a hundred thousand, and she was still growing rapidly. 
On her northern fringe were three satellite towns as large as 
many a county seat—Frankford, Germantown. and Manayunk. 
In what is now West Philadelphia there was a small settlement 
of about a hundred and fifty houses which marked the beginning 
of an important suburban development. 

Philadelphia was still the leading manufacturing center of 
America in 1840. Textile manufacturing, paper making, brick 
manufacturing, and metal processing were the leading industries. 
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Shipbuilding was on the decline. The most promising new in- 
dustry was the manufacture of steam engines. A geography of 
Pennsylvania published in 1843 stated with some evidences of 
local pride: 


So eminent is the character of our locomotive steam 
engines, that they are not only sent to most parts of 
the United States where rail roads have been constructed, 
but when the traveller in Russia, Austria, and even in 
England, examines with admiration the locomotive engine 
which has drawn him with extraordinary velocity and 
safety over the rail roads of those distant countries, 
he finds the word Philadelphia engraved upon its side.* 


The streets, or carriageways, as they were often called, were 
about fifty feet wide and were paved with rounded pebbles em- 
bedded in gravel. Even at that time the dwelling houses were 
remarkably alike. Most of them were three stories high, faced 
with red unpainted brick, with doorsteps and window sills of 
white marble from the quarries of Montgomery and Chester 
Counties. “It is a handsome city, but distractingly regular,” re- 
marked Charles Dickens after a visit in 1842. “After walking 
about it for an hour or two, I felt that I would have given the 
world for a crooked street.”® 

Pittsburgh, the second city of the state, had in 1840 a population 
slightly in excess of twenty-one thousand.* In pioneer days the 
Forks of the Ohio had been the site first of Fort Duquesne and 
later of Fort Pitt. Early in its history the settlement around the 
fort became a transshipping point for the wagon traffic which 
came over the Forbes Road and for the river traffic on the Ohio. 
Potentials for industry were at hand in the extensive bituminous 
coal deposits of the Allegheny plateau. Pittsburgh lacked a pri- 
mary iron industry in 1840, for iron ore of good quality had never 
been found in the vicinity. The city’s rolling mills and foundries 
were kept busy, however, converting the pig iron and bar iron 
of the Juniata region into the various implements used in the 


Pes B. Trego, A Geography of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1843), 
32 


° Dickens, Charles, American Notes for General Circulation (New York, 
1842), p. 39. 

* The population statistics for 1840 are taken from summaries published in 
the Sixth Census of the United States (Washington, 1841). 
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forges and on the farms of the West. Already Pittsburgh was 


widely referred to as “the Birmingham of America.’” 


The “iron city” had soon spanned the two rivers on which it 
was located. Along the north bank of the Allegheny was an in- 
dependent municipality called Allegheny City. On the opposite 
shore of the Monongahela was a string of small boroughs now 
included in the South Side. Pittsburgh’s urban and suburban 
area was roughly shaped in the form of a triangle extending about 
four miles along the three rivers. Most of the houses were of 
frame construction, an easy prey for the great fire of 1845, which 
nearly brought the history of Pittsburgh to a sudden end. 

Except for Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Pennsylvania had in 
1840 no city of more than ten thousand. Lancaster with 8,417 
inhabitants, Reading with 8,410, Harrisburg with 5,980, Easton 
with 4,865, and York with 4,779 were the largest of the provincial 
towns. 

Lancaster, the center of one of the richest agricultural districts 
in America, had been laid out by the Mennonites in 1718 and 
called Hickory Town until 1730. During the colonial period it 
had been the largest inland city on the continent, and from 1799 
to 1812 it had been the state capital. In 1840 it was a place of 
some consequence with facilities for manufacturing rifles, ploughs, 
cook stoves, stagecoaches, and a variety of other products.® 

Reading too was a manufacturing center. It had in the past 
been celebrated for its woolen hats, boots and shoes, and stone- 
ware, but shortly before 1840 a fundamental change in the char- 
acter of its industry was brought about by the introduction of 
establishments for rolling iron, making nails, and manufacturing 
engines. Most of the factory products of Pennsylvania were 
usually sold in the counties where they were made; the national 
and international markets of a later day were unknown. 

Harrisburg, the state capital, served as a market center for a 
comparatively wide territory. Its location at the junction of two 
important routes of travel, the Susquehanna River and the Great 
Valley, was a highly favorable one. 


bi a D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, The Story of a City (Pittsburgh, 1937), 


“8 An interesting volume on the early history of Lancaster is William 
Frederic Worner’s Old Lancaster, Tales and Traditions (Lancaster, 1927). 
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Easton, at the eastern end of the Great Valley, was likewise 
an active trading center. It was there that the Lehigh Canal 
joined the Delaware River and made connections with the Morris 
Canal of New Jersey. Large quantities of anthracite, lumber, and 
grain were concentrated at Easton for shipment to New York and 
Philadelphia. 

In 1840 Pennsylvania was on the threshold of the railroad age. 
A number of short lines had already been built in the eastern 
part of the state connecting Philadelphia with New York and 
Baltimore and with the anthracite coal fields by way of Reading 
and Pottsville. Harrisburg had spurs running to Lancaster in 
one direction and Chambersburg in the other. Thus far there 
was not a single mile of railroad in western Pennsylvania. After 
1840 the Pennsylvania Canal and its sister canals were gradually 
abandoned, and highways became relatively less important. Many 
of the towns along the highways fell into decay, but, since the 
railroads frequently followed the old canal routes, some of the 
towns along the old waterways prospered. Johnstown, for ex- 
ample, located at the junction of the Portage Railway and the 
western branch of the Pennsylvania Canal, had a vantage on the 
main line when the Pennsylvania Railroad was built and became 
one of the largest cities in the state. 

The railroads excited bitter jealousies. In 1846 a Pittsburgh 
newspaper, excited by the impending defeat of a railroad bill, 
served notice on Philadelphia that if her representatives persisted 
in their attempts to defeat the measure, the hatred of the entire 
western part of the commonwealth would be aroused. “Opposi- 
tion to Philadelphia will become a part of the settled policy of the 
west,” wrote the editor, “overriding even state partialities and 
party lines.”® In 1864 a Philadelphia paper peevishly commented, 
“Tt is astonishing how like that of the dog in the manger is the 
spirit of the interior towns and cities of this State toward Phila- 
delphia. They oppose every measure no matter how beneficial if 
likely to redound to the interest of the State metropolis.”?° 

But Philadelphia could not be diverted for long from her tradi- 
tional hostility toward New York. New Yorkers liked to call the 


* Pittsburgh Daily Gasette and Advertiser, March 17, 1846. 
* Philadelphia Inquirer, December 19, 1864. 
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Quaker City slow, and occasionally Philadelphians countered with 
some such jibe as this: 


Your Money or Your Life—A Moral for Country 
Merchants. A Pittsburg merchant, and a member of 
the councils of that city, was robbed in New York on last 
Monday of four thousand five hundred dollars. He had 
gone there to buy goods and was robbed while spending 
the night with some “friends.” So the story is told in the 
newspapers. This gentleman, although so inhospitably 
treated, may be thankful that he did not lose his life in 
addition to his money. That is the style in the “metrop- 
olis” just now. He would have been much worse off if 
his legs had been found in a Brooklyn dock, his trunk in 
a New York dock, his arms over in Williamsburg, and 
his head down at Governor’s Island. . . . The moral of 
all this is that Pittsburg merchants and all other mer- 
chants from this State had better give New York a wide 
berth, and purchase their goods in Philadelphia, where we 
are somewhat more careful of the money and lives of 
strangers.** 


Once the railroads had been built, mining and manufacturing 
furnished the dynamics for urban development. By 1840 Carbon- 
dale, Mauch Chunk, and Pottsville, in the anthracite region, were 
already boom towns. Pottsville, the largest of the three, had 
grown out of several competing towns laid out by rival adventurers 
and merged in 1828. Speculation in town lots in the mining 
center ran riot, and deeds passed from hand to hand as readily as 
currency.’ Soon, however, the center of coal production shifted 
northward to the Wyoming valley. 

Slocum Hollow, leading village in the new boom section, 
possessed in 1840 but five dwelling houses, a schoolhouse, a cooper- 
age, a sawmill, and a gristmill. That year a group of men led 
by George Scranton and his brother Selden were attracted to the 
valley by the lure of its mineral riches. They acquired many 
thousand acres of coal land near Slocum Hollow and renamed 
the place Harrison, then Lackawanna Iron Works, Scrantonia, 
and finally Scranton. After the completion of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western railroad in 1853 the town grew rapidly. 


* Ibid., October 28, 1864. 
“Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1843), p. 607. 
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By 1870 its population was thirty-six times what it had been in 
1850. Today its 140,000 people make it Pennsylvania’s third 
largest city. Hardly less spectacular than the rise of Scranton 
was that of its neighbors, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston.'* 

Titusville, Franklin, and Oil City were products of petroleum. 
What is now Oil City was in 1859 the site of a sleepy village 
named after an Indian chief called Cornplanter. The boom cre- 
ated within a year an oil-splashed city replete with banks, stores, 
and mills. Other “red-hot” communities were abandoned when 
the oil gave out. Some were obliterated by fire, always a hazard 
near the wells.'* 

The lumber towns of northern Pennsylvania resulted from 
large-scale operations undertaken shortly after the Civil War. 
They grew up along the rivers at points where log booms were 
built to catch the floating timber as it came downstream. Wil- 
liamsport, on the west branch of the Susquehanna, was popularly 
called “the Sawdust City.” It became the greatest lumber town 
in Pennsylvania. When the forests were cut away, it turned to 
manufacturing with considerable success. Other lumber towns 
were not so fortunate. 

Representative of railroad towns is Altoona, laid out in 1849 
by the Pennsylvania as a railroad-repair center. Its rate of growth 
has been steady, and it is now in size the ninth city in the state. 

Probably the greatest urban phenomenon in Pennsylvania of 
the hundred years between 1840 and 1940 is the rise of Pittsburgh 
to a population of nearly seven hundred thousand. By 1858 she 
had through connections by railroad with both New York and 
Chicago. About this time she forged ahead of Philadelphia in 
steel production and soon was on the way to unquestioned su- 
premacy in that field. Her growth was rapid during the sixties 
and seventies, and it continued so until about 1910, when her popu- 
lation curve leveled off in accordance with the general trend. 

The expansion of Pittsburgh followed the typical urban pat- 
tern. In 1840 the choice residential district was along Penn Ave- 
nue in the vicinity of what is now Joseph Horne’s department 
store. In the course of time the encroachments of business and 


*“Two Pennamite Towns, The Beginnings of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre,” Harpers Weekly, May 18, 1912. 

“Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938), 
pp. 169-181. 
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industry drove the upper classes from their massive brick man- 
sions to points farther removed from the center of town—to the 
bluff upon which Duquesne University is now located, to the north 
side of the Allegheny along Ridge and Western Avenues, and in 
some cases as far out as Sewickley and Oakmont. The middle 
class did not participate in the early suburban movement. Com- 
muting, possible only by railroad or private carriage, was too ex- 
pensive. The construction of street-car lines to outlying sections 
later brought about the development of a circle of predominantly 
middle-class suburbs such as Wilkinsburg, Aspinwall, Mount 
Oliver, Crafton, and Ingram. A still more extensive suburban 
movement began about 1910 with the appearance of the automo- 
bile and the accompanying road-building program. At first the 
mill workers clung to the part of the city on the edge of the 
downtown business district, but gradually they began moving into 
the older middle-class districts. Slum areas grew up in the zone 
of transition between the business district and the East End and 
in certain sections of the North Side and South Side. One of 
the worst was the notorious “Strip District” extending from 
Eleventh Street to Thirty-fourth Street along the Allegheny 
River. 

Throughout the past hundred years the urban centers of the 
state have struggled with problems in some degree common to 
cities all over the world. The plateau towns, of which Pitts- 
burgh and Johnstown are good examples, suffered from cramped 
locations. Many of them were situated in deep, narrow valleys 
which permitted no casual expansion into the hinterland. Houses 
were built tier on tier, and streets were narrow and circuitous. 
Little effort was made to give intelligent direction to city growth. 


At first city folk depended on foot power and horse cars to 
take them from place to place. The latter offered a minimum of 
elegance and comfort. The cars were small, dirty, and poorly 
ventilated. In winter a layer of straw was spread on the floor 
to provide warmth for the passengers. In Philadelphia the ex- 
pression G.O.P. (Get Out And Push!) was applied to some of 
the lines because of the fact that the horses were often too weak 
to drag a heavily loaded car upgrade.*® Cable cars were tried out 


*W. Wallace Weaver, West Philadelphia: A Study of Natural Social 
Areas (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 102. 
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in the eighties with generally unsatisfactory results. Electric cars 
and buses have done a great deal to make possible the suburbaniza- 
tion of the twentieth century. 


Not until after the turn of the century was much attention 
given to city planning in Pennsylvania. In the beginning the chief 
consideration was external beautification. After the completion 
of the new capitol in 1906 Harrisburg was transformed into one 
of the most beautiful capital cities in the country. In 1913 the 
legislature authorized the creation of a planning commission for 
Philadelphia. Subsequent legislation permitted zoning on the part 
of all cities and boroughs. Unfortunately large-scale planning 
requires large-scale public housing, which up to the present time 
has been consistently opposed by private interests. 


The housing problem has long been acute. The most unob- 
serving tourist is familiar with the rows of miners’ shacks mo- 
notonously alike throughout the mining regions of the state. 
In some cases the lack of any legal limitation on the sale of 
mineral rights independent of titles on surface land has led to 
the undermining of cities and dangerous cave-ins such as occurred 
in Shenandoah less than three years ago. The housing situation 
in the larger cities has been becoming worse for some time. Be- 
fore 1900 Philadelphia was often spoken of as the city of homes, 
an appellation supported by a claim current at the time of the 
centennial that Philadelphia had more houses in proportion to its 
population than any other city in the world.’® In recent years the 
boast has lost some of its meaning. A contemporary novelist in 
describing the Philadelphia of the nineteen thirties remarks: 


Instead of houses pitched each in the middle of its 
plot Philadelphia had become a crawling dampness of 
congestion. Land rapidly became so valuable that the 
town invented both the bandbox house and the alley; the 
latter a narrow street without sunlight or sanitation 
cutting through the serried residences of the rich... . 
South, east, and north the alleys spread, until half of 
Philadelphia became alleys, which it still is.’’ 


© Raymond E. and Marian Murphy, Pennsylvania, A Regional Geography 
(Harrisburg, 1937), p. 138. 

* Maxwell Struthers Burt, Along These Streets (New York, 1942), pp. 
199-200. 
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Surveys conducted by the Russell Sage Foundation in 1908 and 
by Philip Klein of the New York School of Social Work in 1935 
have drawn attention to similar conditions in Pittsburgh. Klein 
reported that thirty-three thousand citizens of Allegheny County 
lived in homes unfit for habitation. One out of every four houses 
had neither bathtub nor shower, and one out of every six lacked 
an indoor toilet.1® 

In the eighteen seventies the picturesque volunteer fire com- 
panies gave way generally to public fire departments. When the 
great Chicago fire of 1871 broke out, the Pittsburgh fire depart- 
ment traveled all the way to Chicago by rail to help check the 
raging flames. The larger cities had public waterworks before 
1840, but there were no adequate precautions to insure purity 
of drinking water. Until a modern filtration plant was installed 
in 1907,° Pittsburgh had the highest typhoid mortality rate in 
the state. In recent years factory operations along the rivers have 
contaminated the water, making it necessary for cities to go up- 
stream for their supply or else dose their residents with increasing 
percentages of chlorine and other disinfectants. Johnstown and 
Altoona have made use of mountain reservoirs. 

The problem of flood control has been a costly one for many 
Pennsylvania cities because of their location in steep, narrow 
valleys and because of the rapid run-off which is characteristic 
of the Pennsylvania terrain. The disasters sustained by Johns- 
town in 1889 and by Pittsburgh in 1936 were only the most costly 
of a long series of such tragedies. In the past cities, unaided 
by state and national governments, have been powerless to cope 
with this problem. 


In spite of the ancient vaudeville joke that Pittsburgh is the 
best laundry town in the world, the smoke difficulty is by no 
means limited to that city. Most other industrial centers which 
use soft coal for fuel are similarly plagued. To be sure, the 
topography of Pittsburgh’s river valleys limits the free circulation 
of air and thus intensifies the nuisance by preventing the smoke 
from being readily carried away. Several attempts to regulate the 
problem before 1911 were nullified by the courts because of the 


* Philip Klein, A Social Study of Pittsburgh (New York, 1938), p. 200. 
*Frank E. Wing, “Thirty-Five Years of Typhoid,” Civic Frontage, 
“The Pittsburgh Survey” (New York, 1914), pp. 63-86. 
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absence of an enabling act,?° a situation which has since been 
corrected. In recent years the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research has taken an active part in making surveys of smoke con- 
ditions in order to provide data for effective regulation. 


The increase in the services performed by city governments 
has both focused in sharper perspective the weaknesses of mu- 
nicipal administration and complicated its tasks. From the very 
beginning city government in Pennsylvania has been under the 
supervision of the state government, usually expressed in the 
form of special legislation.*‘ Before 1840 this was usually a 
beneficial arrangement, for the system was flexible enough to allow 
each municipality to have the form of rule that it desired. The 
mayor-council type was universal, and in the eighteen thirties and 
forties the mayor and aldermen became elective officers in ac- 
cordance with the democratic tendencies of the times. 

After 1840 special legislation became increasingly objectionable. 
The corrupt use which the legislature made of its power stimu- 
lated repeated complaint. Laws intended to benefit interested 
parties were openly bought and paid for. Cities acquired new 
charters independently of the knowledge or wishes of those most 
directly concerned. The volume of special legislation was so great 
that it was physically impossible for legislators to investigate the 
merits of each bill. In the case of larger cities much of the leg- 
islation had to do with granting exclusive privileges to corpora- 
tions. A member of the state constitutional convention of 1872 
said in reply to a speech from the floor: 


No man knows better than he does the wishes of the 
people of Philadelphia and that the legislature has utterly 
refused to listen to or recognize the councils of the 
city... . Our streets are taken from us and handed over 
to private corporations. The city councils with almost 
entire unanimity entreat the legislature not to do it; but 
the legislature is silent. So it is with almost everything 
that is asked from the legislature of Pennsylvania which 


Henry Obermeyer, Stop That Smoke! (New York and London, 1933), 
pp. 199-200. 

"An enlightening study of municipal government in Pennsylvania is 
Raymond Stanley Short’s The Development of Borough and City Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania, an unpublished doctoral dissertation submitted to 
the Graduate School of the University of Pittsburgh in 1930. 
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has the endorsement of the councils of Philadelphia. 
To ask is to be sure to be refused.”* 


The new state constitution of 1873 put an end to the practice 
of passing special laws. It also provided that in the future no city 
of less than ten thousand might be incorporated. For the purpose 
of legislation cities were promptly divided into three classes—the 
first including all cities of over three hundred thousand, the second 
those between a hundred thousand and three hundred thousand, 
and the third those between ten thousand and a hundred thou- 
sand. Since Philadelphia was the only city in the state with a 
population of more than three hundred thousand and Pittsburgh 
was the only one to fall in the second class, the right to enact 
special legislation affecting the two largest cities of the state was 
in effect retained by the legislature. Nevertheless, the courts 
sustained the classification law. Later efforts to increase the 
number of classes were defeated. Because of the cumbersome 
form of government prescribed for third-class cities many large 
boroughs refrained from asking for incorporation. As late as 
1913 there were only forty-two boroughs in Pennsylvania having 
a population above the minimum requirement for city status.** 


Both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh during the past hundred years 
have been struggling for good government. Municipal corruption 
in Philadelphia was a by-product of the spoils system of the Jack- 
sonian era. After long years of misrule a popular revolt broke 
the power of “Boss” Jim McManes and the “gas ring” and re- 
sulted in the Bullitt Act of 1887, a model city charter for its 
day, which provided for a strong mayor. A quarrel between 
McManes and Matthew S. Quay, the state “boss,” had given the 
reformers their opportunity. Once the rift was patched, how- 
ever, the bosses joined forces to hamstring the new charter. 
When Lincoln Steffens visited Philadelphia looking for data for 
his now famous series of magazine articles on municipal cor- 
ruption, he pronounced the city “corrupt and contented.”** The 
reform period was over. The glow of high resolve had faded 
from the sky; only apathy and hopelessness remained. “Boss” 


* Debates of the Convention to Amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
1872-1873, vol. II, p. 401. 

* Chicago Daily News, January 22, 1916. 
* Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities (New York, 1904), p. 195. 
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Martin gave way to “Iz” Dunham and he in turn to “Stars and 
Stripes” Ashbridge. Boies Penrose and William S. Vare con- 
tinued the succession. 

Today “the City of Brotherly Love” is virtually bankrupt be- 
cause of many years of corrupt administration. Two of her most 
vital services, water supply and fire protection, are in danger of 
breaking down. Recently, so the story goes, a house in one of 
the suburbs burned to the ground while the firemen raced about 
the neighborhood trying to find a hydrant that would function.*® 
At the end of Mayor S. Davis Wilson’s term of office in 1940 
the city applied to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan and obtained it only after pledging all revenue from the mu- 
nicipally owned gas works for seventeen years. A similar at- 
tempt to finance a new water system failed. It has even been 
proposed that the city sell Independence Hall, the nation’s 
birthplace.”® 

Pittsburgh’s record is not much better than Philadelphia’s. 
Corruption started there with the railroads and ultimately found 
its master architect in “Chris” Magee, a product of several gen- 
erations of American ancestry. Magee, a man of magnetic per- 
sonality, was an earnest student of ring methods. When the 
Tweed ring was overthrown in New York during the seventies, 
he made a special trip there to find the weak points in Tammany 
methods. Magee’s ring remained in control until after 1900 in 
spite of the efforts of such reform leaders as David D. Bruce 
and Oliver McClintock. Since then there have been brief inter- 
ludes of reform, and the resurgence of the two-party system within 
the past decade has been a hopeful sign. But the replacement of 
the party in power by another does not help matters greatly so 
long as the system remains unchanged. 

By 1900 the old mayor-council form of government had pretty 
thoroughly discredited itself. The bicameral council had proved 
unwieldy and susceptible to manipulation and fraud. In 1911 
it was abolished in all cities of the second class, and a unicameral 
council of not less than five and not more than nine was sub- 
stituted. Under the old system the combined councils of the city 


* Marquis Childs and John Coburn Turner, “The Real Philadelphia 
Story,” Forum, vol. 103 (June, 1940), p. 291. 

* Alan Frazier, “Philadelphia: City of Brotherly Loot,” American 
Mercury, vol. 47 (July, 1939), p. 275. 
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of Pittsburgh had at one time contained one hundred and fifty- 
five members. After considerable preliminary agitation a law was 
passed in 1913 by which twenty-nine cities of the third class (all 
the large cities in Pennsylvania except Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Scranton) were placed under the commission form of gov- 
ernment.?* In 1919 Philadelphia obtained a unicameral council. 

Further attempts to bring about reforms in municipal govern- 
ment have not progressed far. Three years ago a movement was 
under way to secure a new charter for Philadelphia with pro- 
portional representation and a city manager. On April 6, 1939, 
Joe Pew and Jay Cooke, the local Republican bosses, met with 
fifteen party leaders and issued an announcement that they were 
instructing the legislature to kill the charter bills.2* Efforts to 
introduce the city-manager plan in Pittsburgh have met with the 
same fate. 

In the case of both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the duplication 
of functions and the conflict in jurisdiction of city and county gov- 
ernments are serious impediments to political reform. Each city 
is sadly in need of a consolidation of all the governmental units 
in its metropolitan area. In Allegheny County there are a hun- 
dred and twenty-six separate governmental units—four cities, 
sixty-nine boroughs, twenty-four townships of the first class, and 
twenty-nine townships of the second class—a larger number than 
that of any other country in the United States.*® Opposition to the 
movements for a Greater Philadelphia and a Greater Pittsburgh 
comes from job holders and taxpayers in outlying suburban areas. 
Considerable antagonism was created around Pittsburgh in 1907 
by the “rape of Allegheny” (the forcible annexation of Allegheny 
to Pittsburgh). 

The process of urbanization is likely to continue in Pennsyl- 
vania, although at a decreasing rate. Between 1930 and 1940 
six of the ten largest cities in the commonwealth actually lost 
ground.*® The peripheral gains registered in some metropolitan 
areas suggest a shift from urbanization toward suburbanization. 


* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1913, No. 367, pp. 568-631. 

* New York Times, April 8, 1939. 

* Dwight MacDonald, “Pittsburgh: What a City Shouldn’t Be,” Forum, 
vol. 100 (August, 1938), p. 55. 

® Philadelphia, Scranton, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Altoona, and Johnstown. 
oe igi Erie, Allentown, and Harrisburg registered gains of from 0.3 
to 4./%. 
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Some of Pennsylvania’s cities have been repeatedly criticized 
because their cultural achievements have not kept pace with their 
material gains. Philadelphia has been accused of basking in the 
reflected glory of her colonial past, and Pittsburgh has been blamed 
for being unappreciative of work that does not pay dividends. 
In both cities rigid social barriers have excluded people of many 
races from free participation in civic affairs. There are signs that 
influences from without are breaking through this wall of self- 
imposed isolation. The Slav, the Italian, and the negro are com- 
ing into their own. Another century of urban development in 
Pennsylvania has begun. 











THOMAS GODFREY: PROTEGE OF 
WILLIAM SMITH (Part Two) 


By ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER 
The University of Arizona 


OR one of his age and lack of educational advantages Godfrey’s 
performance was genuinely amazing and testified not only to 
his innate powers but likewise to the powers of his mentor, William 
Smith. The poem abounds in mythological and historical ref- 
erences, all handled in a manner demonstrating familiarity. Its 
pattern is of course derivative, and many of the lines echo the 
two sources cited by Evans. This fact in itself proves Godfrey’s 
first-hand acquaintance with these masters. His poem is not, 
however, a mere imitation of Chaucer with traces of Popean 
influence. Godfrey had assimilated his sources and out of the 
fusion of them with his own mind produced a new work of real 
merit. 

While in Philadelphia superintending the publication of The 
Court of Fancy Godfrey kept his eye out for further and more 
lucrative employment. His chief friend of influence, William 
Smith, was in Philadelphia for little of the year 1762 before going 
to England on his mission for the college. Godfrey, 


. . . finding nothing offer, that was advantageous, . . . 
determined to make another voyage abroad; and, ac- 
cordingly, procured some small commissions, and went, 
as a super-cargo, to the Island of New-Providence, where 
he was for some months, but met with no great en- 
couragement. From New-Providence, . . . he sailed, 
once more, to North-Carolina.®° 


Smith did not allow his absence from Philadelphia to halt his 


efforts on behalf of his protégé. With him he carried the manu- 
script of the latter’s poem “Victory,” which was published, surely 
at his recommendation, in an English periodical, The Library, 


® Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. vi. 
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in 1762.51 Later in the year Godfrey himself sent a manuscript 
copy of “Victory” to Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Gazette 
published the poem on January 6, 1763, with this introduction: 


The following Piece wrote abroad, about three Years 
since, by the ingenious Author of the Court of Fancy, 
we have lately received a Copy of by One of his Friends. 
As we think it a masterly Panegyric, and is wrote by a 
Native of our City, we presume it will be an acceptable 
Present to our Readers.®* 


“Victory,” dealing with the successful conclusion of the French 
and Indian wars, is hardly worthy of Evans’ description of it 
as a “nervous and noble song of triumph.” The most that can 
be said of the hurriedly conceived and written piece is that it 
occasionally rises to heights of compact expression that are 
nearly lost in its general mediocrity. The haste with which it 
was put together undoubtedly accounts for the inclusion within 
it of Godfrey’s one really serious lapse from good taste and poetic 
judgment, a lamentable stanza beginning with the words “Horror 
was Porter.” 

A second poem on the same general subject was in a vein 
better suited to its author. Obviously “A Cantata on Peace. 
1763. To Mr. N. E.” celebrated not victory and triumph but 
peace. The nobler subject brought forth the poet’s talents in a 
much more pleasing manner than that in “Victory.” First comes 
a recitative : 


Where Schuylkil’s banks the shades adorn, 
And roses op’ning to the morn, 
Give odours to the breeze; 
Thus Corydon, a tuneful Swain, 
Tun’d his soft reed a soothing strain, 
By Nature form’d to please. 
While Wood-Nymphs list’ning round him stood, 
The Naiads left the oozy flood, 
Caught by the heav’nly song. 
Attention, to the Muse’s aid, 
Call’d Silence from her secret shade, 
And Rapture join’d the throng. 


"C, Lennart Carlson, “Thomas Godfrey in England,” American Litera- 
ture, VII (1935), 302-304. 
"The Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1776 (January 6, 1763). 
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After this pastoral introduction follow four quatrains, the last 
of which is repeated as the chorus: 

































Then let all join the chearful sound, 
’Tis Peace, sweet Peace we sing! 

And let the joyful groves around 
With the loud Chorus ring.** 


One would not wish to call this great poetry, but it is surely 
pleasant and able versification. 

Thomas Godfrey was not to have the advantage of a long life 
in which to mature his gifts. The Pennsylvania Gazette, which 
only seven months before had published “Victory,” printed in its 
issue for September 29, 1763, an “Extract of a Letter from a 
Gentleman in Wilmington, North-Carolina” in which it was an- 
nounced to Philadelphia that: 


“It is with infinite Regret that I inform you that he, 
whom I esteemed one of the worthiest of Friends (Mr. 
THOMAS GODFREY, of your Place) is no more. 
Thursday, 25th July, he and myself set out on a small 
Journey into the Country; the Day being very warm, 
and he not much used to riding, I imagine over-heated 
him, for the succeeding Night he was seized with a 
most violent Fever and Vomiting, which desperately 
increasing, in seven Days hurried him out of this mortal 
Life.” 

The ingenious, though unfortunate, young Gentleman, 
here spoken of (Son of the famous THOMAS GOD- 
FREY, Mathematician of this Place) who is sincerely 
lamented by all Lovers of the Belles Lettres, bid likely 
to be a very permanent Honour to our City. The 
several poetical Pieces that were published here of his 
composing, perfectly amazed the Republic of Letters. 
His shining Talents were such that (if Providence had 
seen fit to lengthen his Days) it is past Dispute he would 
have been one of the first Sons of the Muses on this 
Side of the Atlantic. His Manner and Behaviour in 
private Life endeared him to all his Associates; his 
Innocence, Integrity, and laudable Thirst for Knowledge, 
produced him the Esteem and Affection of all who knew 
him, and his Writings, whether seen in Europe or 
America, gained him Admirers. The Pieces he has left 


* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, pp. 73, 74. 
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behind, which consist of several occasional Poems, and 
a Tragedy, Called “THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA,” 
which has received his last Touches (and breathes all 
the Pathos of Otway) will be lasting Monuments of his 
literary Excellency. It is thought this Collection will 
make a handsome Octavo Volume, and the Public will 
be favoured with it as soon as those Pieces which re- 
main in Carolina can be transmitted here.** 


The transmission of Godfrey’s poems from North Carolina 
to Philadelphia must have been considerably delayed, for the 
promised edition did not appear until 1765, when Henry Miller 
printed Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects.** The poems were 
preceded by Nathaniel Evans’ account of his friend, in which 
he said that Godfrey’s fever 


. .. at 10 o’Clock, A. M. on the third of August, 1763; 
put a period to his life, in the 27th year of his age.** 


Evans and John Green each wrote an elegy to Godfrey’s memory, 
and these poems also were included in the volume. Evans’ con- 
tribution, dated October 1, 1763, contains manifestation of strong 
feeling for his lost friend as well as evidence of his own power 
as a poet. In the next to the last stanza Godfrey’s verse is treated 
in appreciative terms: 


How did we hope—alas! the hope how vain! 
To hear thy future more enripen’d strain; 
When fancy’s fire with judgement had combin’d 
To guide each effort of th’ enraptur’d mind. 
Yet are those youthful glowing lays of thine 
The emanations of a soul divine; 

Who heard thee sing but felt sweet music’s dart 
In thrilling transports pierce his captiv’d heart ?** 


In the last stanza Evans allowed his muse to soar: 


Stranger, who e’er thou art, by fortune’s hand 
Tost on the baleful Carolinian strand, 


“The Pennsylvania Gasette, No. 1814 (September 29, 1763). 

*® The Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1894 (April 11, 1765), carried an ad- 
vertisement for the Juvenile Poems—‘“just published.” 

* Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. vi. 
* Tbid., p. 6. 
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Oh! if thou seest perchance the POET’S grave 
The sacred spot with tears of sorrow lave; 

Oh! shade it, shade it, with ne’er fading bays. 
Hallow’d’s the place where gentle GODFREY lays. 
(So may no sudden dart from death’s dread bow 
Far from the friends thou lov’st e’er lay thee low), 
There may the weeping morn its tribute bring, 
And angels shield it with their golden wing, 

’Til the last trump shall burst the womb of night, 
And the purg’d atoms to their Soul unite !** 


As a postscript to his prefatory account Evans published a 
letter addressed to him, obviously by William Smith. Although 
the communication is unsigned, the description of its writer 
fits no one else. 


The several Pieces in the Magazine [wrote Evans], 
passed to the Public thro’ the hands of the Gentleman 
who has done the Publisher the honour to favour him 
with his comment on these Poems; and who drew up 
the Account of both the Father and Son in the 
Magazine.*® 


The letter is for the most part an answer, in the negative, to 
Evans’ question as to whether any attempt at correction or im- 
provement of Godfrey’s poems should be undertaken before their 
publication. Smith said that although Godfrey’s poems were not 
flawless, he thought they should be allowed to stand as they 
were. The chief defect which he mentioned was in accentuation 
of words, particularly of proper names; yet he freely admitted 
that in several cases the poet had obtained desirable effects through 
the use of inaccurate accentuation. 

Among the subscribers to the Juvenile Poems Smith was listed 
for four copies. Francis Hopkinson took one and Jacob Duché 
two. The total subscription was three hundred and seventy-six, 
including many names prominent in Philadelphia and some in 
North Carolina.*® 

* Thid. 

® Ibid. 
Magazine.) 

“ Archibald Henderson in his. edition of The Prince of Parthia (Boston, 
1917) has made an interesting conjecture that Godfrey had visited the North 


Carolina towns from which his subscribers came and was personally known 
to them. 


Ss 7 
, p. ix. (The “Magazine” referred, of course, to Smith’s American 
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In the volume appeared a number of poems which had not been 
published before. Various ones which can be definitely dated 
have been discussed above. If no specific dates can be given 
for the others, the improvement shown in their style seems to 
indicate that they were written after 1758. Furthermore, it 
is likely that many—indeed most—of these poems would have 
been published by William Smith in the American Magazine 
had they been written before October 1758 and known to the 
provost. Evans in his arrangement of the poems did not follow 
a strictly chronological sequence, partly because he did not know 
the order in which they were written and partly because he 
chose to make special groupings for pastorals and songs. With 
the exception of these there appears to have been an attempt 
on his part to approximate such a sequence, since the poems the 
dates of which are known are placed in at least a semblance of 
chronology. 


Between “A Dithyrambic on Wine” and “A Night-Piece,” 
both of which had been published by Smith, Evans inserted “The 
Wish.” Though rather didactic and typical of eighteenth-century 
moralizing, this little poem breathes a genuine humility of spirit, 
framed in fitting modesty of expression. 


I only ask a mod’rate fate, 
And tho’ not in obscurity, 
I would not yet be plac’d too high; 
Between the two extreames I’d be, 
Not meanly low, nor yet too great, 
From both contempt and envy free. 


If no glitt’ring wealth I have, 
Content of bounteous heav’n I crave, 
For that is more, 

Than all the India’s shining store, 
To be unto the dust a slave. 
With heart, my little I will use, 
Nor let pain my life devour, 

Or for a griping heir refuse 
Myself one pleasant hour. 


No stately Edifice to rear, 
My Wish would bound a small retreat, 
In temp’rate air, and furnish’d neat; 
No ornaments would I prepare, 
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No costly labours of the loom, 
Should e’er adorn my humble room; 
To gild my roof, I nought require 
But the stern Winter’s friendly fire. 


Free from tumultuous cares and noise, 
If gracious heav’n my Wish would give, 
While sweet content augments my joys, 
Thus, my remaining hours I’d live. 

By arts ignoble never rise, 

The Miser’s ill-got wealth despise ; 
But blest my leisure hours I’d spend, 
The Muse enjoying, and my Friend.* 


Interpolated between “Victory” and the “Cantata on Peace” is 
“A Paraphrase on the first Psalm,” an unfortunate attempt in 
which Godfrey dealt with something beyond the limits of his 
powers. After the “Cantata on Peace” Evans placed the songs, 
which show to greatest advantage Godfrey’s abilities. The 
eighteenth century delighted in “large” subjects. Just as_his- 
torical painting was its conception of the highest in pictorial art, 
so the sustained effort in poetry won its most enthusiastic approba- 
tion. In his use of the short lyric Godfrey returned to the 
inspiration of an earlier period and at the same time anticipated 
a later movement. Expressing himself often in the diction of 
the eighteenth century, he borrowed in several of his songs the 
manner of the Caroline poets. The first is typical of the group. 


.. 


The day was clos’d beneath the shade, 
As pensive Celia sat, 

For Damon mourn’d the lovely Maid, 
And rail’d at envious fate. 

Thus to the night she gave her woe, 
While hush’d was all the wood, 

Still were the winds, the streams ran slow, 
And Silence list’ning stood. 


be 


Ah! but in vain are tears and sighs, 
In vain must Celia mourn. 


“Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, pp. 37-38. 
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From me the faithless Damon flies. 
And leaves me but his scorn. 

Why do the flatt’ring Shepherds say 
Who sees my beauty dies? 

Why rob the Sovereign of the Day, 
To deck those dreaded eves? 


3. 


Nor are those arts to man confin’d, 
The limpid streams deceive, 

In the soft mirror charms I find, 
And what I wish believe. 

But what are all these boasted charms: 
They cannot Damon move? 

For glory now he leaves my arms, 
And slights my proffer’d love.** 


The fifth of the songs obviously was written by Godfrey while 
in North Carolina, for in its first stanza is actual mention of 
a Carolina locale. 


O Come to Masonborough’s grove, 
Ye Nymphs and Swains away, 
Where blooming Innocence and Love, 

And Pleasure crown the day. 


A, footnote explains that Masonborough was “a pleasant Re- 
treat, nigh Cape Fear, in North Carolina.”** This song takes 
on added interest and importance when one finds that it was 
set to music by Francis Hopkinson. It appears on page 163 of 
a manuscript volume of music by Hopkinson, the same volume 
which contains the first American musical composition, his set- 
ting for “My days have been so wondrous free.” Since a song 
on page 180 of this book is dated 1760 and the poem was not 
published until 1765, it is highly probable that Godfrey, know- 
ing the musical inclination of his friend, sent him a manuscript 
copy of the poem, asking or at least hoping that Hopkinson 
would give it a musical setting. 


“ Tbid., pp. 75-76. 
* Tbid., p. 79. 
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A somewhat playful cynicism pervades the sixth song. 


i. 


For Chloris long I sigh’d in vain, 
Nor could her bosom move, 
She met my vows with cold disdain, 
And scorn return’d for Love. 
At length, grown weary of her pride, 
I left the haughty Maid, 
Corinna’s fetters now I try’d, 
Who love for love repaid. 


2. 


With her the pleasing hours I waste, 
With her such joys I prove, 

As kindred Souls alone can taste, 
When join’d in mutual Love. 

Ye Shepherds here, nor slight my strain, 
Fly, fly the scornful Fair, 

Kind Nymphs you'll find to ease your pain, 
And soften ev’ry care.* 


The use of “prove” in the second line of the second stanza and 
especially its rhyming with “love” suggest an acquaintance on 
Godfrey’s part with Marlowe’s “Passionate Sheepheard.” It is 
possible that the young poet actually knew this poem and that it 
thus found a verbal echo through recollection, even though the 
resemblance may be merely coincidental. What is certain is that 
Godfrey -was able to catch here a feeling that had been too long 
absent from English verse. A light-hearted, bantering spirit com- 
bined with a very real passion of the deepest sort had not been 
the mode of the Restoration or of the eighteenth century. Again 
it was an earlier tradition that Godfrey revitalized for his day. 
The cavalier tradition had found a new and worthy continuer. 
The second song shows an even lighter touch and a greater com- 
mand of the medium. 


a 


When in Celia’s heav’nly Eye 
Soft inviting Love I spy, 

Tho’ you say ’tis all a cheat, 
I must clasp the dear deceit. 


“ Tbid., pp. 80-81. 
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2. 
Why should I more ‘knowledge gain, 
When it only gives me pain? 
If deceiv’d I’m still at rest, 
In the sweet Delusion blest.** 


One can hardly ask for a more facile display of this particular 
type of verse. Had Godfrey lived in a day when vers de société 
was more generally respected and respectable and when there would 
have been more encouragement to continue in that vein, he might 
very well have won a far greater name for himself in literature 
than that which he now enjoys. Naturally, a longer life too 
would have helped. 


The last poem (preceding The Prince of Parthia) included by 
Evans in the Juvenile Poems was “The Assembly of Birds; 
from Chaucer.” Its hundred and seventy-five lines were a free 
adaptation from The Parlement of Foules. Although an at- 
tempt at a modernization of Chaucer may be in better taste than 
of the King James version of the Psalms, neither betrays an 
excess of judgment. Unfortunately Godfrey lived at a time 
when it was more or less fashionable to do both. It must be 
claimed for Godfrey that his efforts are no worse than those of 
many of his contemporaries. One stanza may be quoted in 
support of this statement. Chaucer’s 


The wery huntere, slepynge in his bed, 

To wode ayeyn his mynde goth anon; 

The ,juge dremeth how his plees been sped ; 

The cartere dremeth how his cartes gon; 

The riche, of gold; the knyght fyght with his fon; 
The syke met he drynketh of the tonne; 

The lovere met he hath his lady wonne. 


was turned by Godfrey into: 


The Sportsman sleeping on the dewy ground, 
Pursues the Game, and chears the eager hound: 
The Miser tells in dreams his hidden store, 
And warlike Knights fight all their battles o’er; 
While those who burn amid the fever’s rage, 


* Ibid., p. 76. 
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In fancied Cups their parching thirst asswage. 
Nor wonder then if I in dreams should stray, 
Where Love inviting makes the fiction gay.*® 


This is not bad poetry by any means. To be sure, it is not 
Chaucer, but it does represent a legitimate attempt to express the 
basic idea of his lines in more modern terms. Godfrey did not 
make a mere “translation”; still less did he try to “improve” 
Chaucer. As far as one can read his motives from the result 
achieved, he was not even endeavoring to show how Chaucer 
would write were he living in the mideighteenth century. God- 
frey lacked entirely the presumptuousness of Dryden in his ap- 
proach. All he wanted to do was to demonstrate how a modern 
poet could employ the ideas and the words of Chaucer to make 
a new poem in which he would say to his age essentially what 
Chaucer had said to his. Under these limitations Godfrey suc- 
ceeded very well. The stanza quoted is sufficient to prove that 
he had a technical facility that was far from ordinary. 

Well over half the bulk of the Juvenile Poems was devoted 
to the first printing of The Prince of Parthia, A Tragedy. In 
his introduction to the whole book Evans, after disclaiming any 
intention of passing a critical judgment on Godfrey’s work, went 
on to say: 


He would only beg leave, therefore, to remark of the 
Tragedy of the Prince of Parthia—That it is the first 
essay which our Province, or perhaps this Continent, 
has, as yet, publicly exhibited of Dramatic Composition— 
and, that there is possibly some merit even in endeavour- 
ing to overcome noble difficulties, though we should 
happen to aspire after a flight beyond our years. 

“In great attempts ‘tis glorious e’en to fall.” The 
Author’s youth, when this piece was composed, his dis- 
advantages in respect of education, the desultory life 
he was compelled to lead—and, the arduous nature of 
the task—all conspire to cast a veil over every fault, 
and to heighten every grace and beauty, which the judi- 
cious reader may perceive in perusing it ; and induce him 
to conclude that, even as it stands, it is no inconsider- 
able effort towards one of the sublimest species of Poetry, 
and no mean instance of the Author’s strong inherent 
genius unaided as he was by the rules of instruction.‘ 


“ Tbid., p. 84. 
* Tbid., pp. viii-ix. 
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The historical importance of The Prince of Parthia, which was 
hinted at by Evans, increased considerably about two years 
later. On April 23, 1767, the Pennsylvania Journal carried this 
advertisement : 


By Authority. 
NEVER PERFORMED BEFORE. 
By the AMERICAN COMPANY, 
At the NEW THEATRE, in Southwark, 

On FRIDAY, the Twenty-Fourth of April, will be 
presented, A TRAGEDY written by the late ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Godfrey, of this city, called the 

PRINCE of PARTHIA. 
The PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS by Mr. HALLAM, 
Mr. DOUGLASS, Mr. WALL, Mr. MORRIS, Mr. 
ALLYN, Mr. TOMLINSON, Mr. BROADBELT, 
Mr. GREVILLE, Mrs. DOUGLASS, Mrs. MOR- 
RIS, Miss WAINWRIGHT, and Miss CHEER. 
To which will be added, A Ballad Opera called 
The CONTRIVANCES. 
To begin exactly at Seven o’Clock—Vivant Rex & 
Regina.** 


So far as existing records of any kind reveal, this performance 
was the first presentation of the product of a native American’s 
pen on a professional stage by professional actors. While col- 
leges, including most prominently the College of Philadelphia, 
had sponsored commencement exercises written by faculty mem- 
‘bers and students and performed by students, the production of 
Godfrey’s play, on April 24, 1767, established the basis of a new 
American tradition and gave recognition to a native American 
as a serious and worthy practitioner of one of the fine arts. No 
actual record of the performance has been preserved. Since the 
Philadelphia newspapers of 1767 were not given to dramatic 
criticism, the information about plays which they afford comes 
for the most part from their advertisements and from occasional 
accounts of such special events as the opening and the closing 
of a theatrical season. The very fact that the only existing 
reference is the advertisement indicates that The Prince of 


“The Pennsylvania Journal, No. 1272 (April 23, 1767). <A _ similar 
advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette of the same date (No. 2000) 
omitted the names of the actors but stressed that the play was “written in 
America.” 
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Parthia was performed, for a change would have been more a 
matter for comment than the mere routine fulfillment of an 
advertised schedule.*® 

Thus The Prince of Parthia acquired an importance and an 
assurance of fame and perpetuation which might not otherwise 
have come to it. But Godfrey’s play is well worth attention for 
its intrinsic as well as for its historical merits. Although it was 
not reprinted from 1765 until 1917, it is readily accessible today, 
perhaps most conveniently in Arthur H. Quinn’s Representative 
American Plays. For a brief summary of the action of the play 
one can not do better than turn to the account given by the same 
author in his History of the American Drama: 


It is a romantic tragedy, laid in Parthia, in a time 
about the beginning of the Christian era. . . . Arsaces, 
the son of King Artabanus, is returning in triumph after 
his victory over the Arabians. His general favor incites 
envy in the heart of his brother, Vardanes, which is 
aggravated by the success of Arsaces in winning the 
love of Evanthe, a captive maiden, whom Vardanes loves 
and who excites the passion also of the King. Vardanes 
plots with his tool, Lysias, to inflame the King’s mind 
against Arsaces by suggesting that the latter has designs 
upon his father’s life. Artabanus is easily made sus- 
picious, and when Arsaces asks as a reward for his labors 
that Evanthe become his bride, the King adds jealousy 
to his other emotions. The Queen, Thermusa, second 
wife of Artabanus, hates Arsaces because he has killed 
Vonones, her son, and she visits him in prison, where 
the jealousy of the King has sent him, with the intention 
of killing him. She is prevented from doing so by the 
apparition of the King, who has been murdered by Lysias 
out of revenge for insults, and also by a softer feeling, 
which suddenly comes to her, for Arsaces. Arsaces is 
freed by his youngest brother, Gotarzes, who with his 
troops enters the city and defeats Vardanes. Vardanes 
has been making violent love to Evanthe in the meanwhile 
and has been repulsed. By an ancient tragic device 


Te Disappointment; or The Force of Credulity” was advertised in 
the Pennsylvania Chronicle on April 13, 1767, to be performed on the 
twentieth, but the Gazetie and the Journal for April 16 announced that the 
performance would not be given because the play was deemed “unfit for the 
stage.” Pennsylvania Chronicle, I, 12 (April 13, 1767); Pennsylvania 
io 176) 1999 (April 16, 1767; Pennsylvania Journal, No. 1271 (April 
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Evanthe does not view the battle scene herself, but de- 
pends on the word brought to her by her companion, 
Cleone. Cleone mistakes Arsaces for another, who is 
killed, and informs her mistress that Arsaces is dead. 
Evanthe takes poison and the lovers meet only to say 
good-by. Arsaces kills himself and Gotarzes reigns to 
restore order in the kingdom." 


In Archibald Henderson’s introduction to his edition of The 


Prince of Parthia is an exhaustive study of Parthian history from 
37 B.C. to 51 A.D. 


Thus it will be seen [concludes Mr. Henderson] that 
in this welter of parricide, fratricide, assassination, and 
incest, there is no motived dramatic story ready to the 
hand of Godfrey. From these barren materials he draws 
only the names, not the precise characters, of the his- 
toric personages ; and utilizes only the relentless ambition 
of the brothers, Vardanes and Gotarzes, for their father’s 
throne, having as one result the murder by Gotarzes of 
his second brother, Artabanus, whom Godfrey identifies 
with Arsaces.* 


Godfrey himself (or, more probably, Evans on his behalf) did 
not try to claim absolute historical accuracy, since the play was 
preceded by an “Advertisement” reading: 


Our Author has made Use of the licentia poetica in 
the Management of this Dramatic Piece; and deviates, 
in a particular or two, from what is agreed on by His- 
torians: The Queen Thermusa being not the Wife of 
King Artabanus, but (according to Tacitus, Strabo and 
Josephus) of Phraates; Artabanus being the fourth King 
of Parthia after him. Such Lapses are not unprece- 
dented among the Poets; and will the more readily admit 
of an Excuse, when the Voice of History is followed in 
the Description of Characters.** 


It is not surprising that Thomas Godtrey, friend and associate 
of William Smith and of those members of Smith’s group (Hop- 


© Arthur H. Quinn, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
= Archibald Henderson, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. 93. 
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kinson, Duché, and Evans) who were active in the dramatic affairs 
of the College of Philadelphia, should have written a play. That 
he should have written so creditable a play as The Prince of 
Parthia may well cause wonder. Godfrey’s native ability was 
implemented by his acquaintance with the best traditions of English 
drama. These sources, intimately reflected as they were, certainly 
helped to give his play tone. Shakespeare’s influence was by all 
means the greatest, both in number of instances apparent and in 
weight. Archibald Henderson and Arthur Hobson Quinn, who 
have both published somewhat lengthy discussions of Godfrey’s 
indebtedness to Shakespeare, show that Godfrey borrowed in 
varying degrees from Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard 
III, Measure for Measure, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, 
Coriolanus, and Henry V. They have not mentioned King Lear, 
but surely a resemblance to one of its passages is noticeable in 
the following dialogue between the captive Bethas and his daugh- 
ter Evanthe (Juvenile Poems, pp. 141-142) : 


EVANTHE. 


O! happy me, this place, which lately seem’d 
So fill’d with horror, now is pleasure’s circle. 
Here will I fix my seat; my pleasing task 
Shall be to cherish thy remaining life. 

All night I'll keep a vigil o’er thy slumbers, 
And on my breast repose thee, mark thy dreams, 
And when thou wak’st invent some pleasing tale. 
Or with my songs the tedious hours beguile. 


BETHAS. 
Still let me gaze, still let me gaze upon thee, 


Let me strain ev’ry nerve with ravishment, 
And all my life be center’d in my vision. 


Other English plays which influenced Godfrey include Rowe’s 
Tamerlane, Ambrose Philips’ Distressed Mother, Beaumont’s The 
Maid’s Tragedy, and Dryden’s Aurengszebe.** While his debt to 
English drama was for the most part verbal, Godfrey owed definite 


Thomas Clark Pollock (in “Rowe’s Tamerlane and The Prince of 
Parthia,” American Literature, VI, 162 [1934]) has suggested that God- 
frey’s play “was strongly influenced, if not indeed originally inspired, by 
Nicholas Rowe’s Tamerlane.” 
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incidents to some of the plays. Hamlet and Macbeth, for instance, 
were of great assistance to him in the management of the ghost 
of Artabanus. Mr. Henderson has suggested that Addison’s Cato 
may well have helped Godfrey to determine his locale."* 

Probably as one result of having chosen so good a preceptor 
as Shakespeare, Godfrey rose in The Prince of Parthia to a com- 
mand of blank verse far beyond anything evinced in his other 
poems. He displayed an ability to allow the thought and the 
phrasing to run on from line to line, something of a minor feat 
for a young man writing at a time when Popean couplets were 
the order of the day. One passage, in illustration, shows definite 
Shakespearean resemblances (to, Julius Caesar) : 


Loudly he cry’d for help, Arsaces heard, 

And thro’ the swelling waves he rush’d to save 
His drowning Brother, and gave him life, 

And for the boon the Ingrate pays him hate. 


In the speech of Gotarzes which follows Phraates’ reply to the 
speech quoted above Godfrey reveals a vigor and a terseness of ex- 
pression that are indeed commendable: 


Ingratitude, 
Thou hell-born fiend, how horrid is thy form! 
The Gods sure let thee loose to scourge mankind, 
And save them from an endless waste of thunder."® 


It must be admitted that Godfrey was a better poet than a 
dramatist and that his play, though intended for the stage (as 
he himself stated in his letter of November 17, 1759), does smell 
of the lamp. The last act, which he probably completed in some- 
thing of a hurry in order to send the play off to Philadelphia for 
its contemplated production, is itself hurried in movement and 
smacks occasionally a little more of the melodramatic than of 
the truly tragic. Yet the piece as a whole has essential dramatic 
unity. It has been proved to be stageable by at least one modern 
production, that given by the Zelosophic Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania on March 26, 1915.°* Certainly as a first at- 


™ Archibald Henderson, op. cit., p. 63. 

® Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. 100. 

® Arthur H. Quinn, op. cit., p. 17. Mr. Henderson (op. cit., pp. 52-54) 
has suggested the possibility of a performance in North Carolina about 1847. 
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tempt, on the part both of Godfrey and of the American people, 
The Prince of Parthia was most distinctly more than a mere 
noble effort: it was a definite achievement of a high order for its 
time and place. Parts of its poetry are genuinely good, and God- 
frey showed himself an able characterizer. 

It is interesting to notice the stage directions for the first scene 
of the fifth act: 


The Curtain rises, slowly to soft music, and discovers 
Evanthe sleeping on a Sofa; after the music ceases, 
Vardanes enters. 


The chief purpose of the music is soon revealed, for it accompanies 
a song: 


Tell me, Phillis, tell me why, 

You appear so wond’rous coy, 
When that glow, and sparkling eye, 
Speak you want to taste the joy? 
Prithee give this fooling o’er, | 
Nor torment your lover more. 


While youth is warm within our veins, 
And nature tempts us to be gay, 
Give to pleasure loose the reins, 
Love and youth fly swift away. 
Youth in pleasure should be spent, 
Age will come, we'll then repent.** 


If not quite so good as the best of Godfrey’s songs, this lyric is 
still commendable. Besides, it is appropriately introduced into 
the action of the play, since Vardanes is about to make an attempt 
upon Evanthe and the song expresses something of his line of 
thought. Its additional purpose is to awaken Evanthe. One 
wonders whether Godfrey could have had in mind the idea that 
suggestions may be imparted to a sleeping person through music. 

Godfrey’s acquaintance with the dramatic literature of England 
must be regarded as due in a large measure to William Smith, 
who also probably introduced him to those Caroline lyrists who 
provided the impetus for the best of his lyric poetry and to 


™ Thomas Godfrey, Juvenile Poems, p. 203. 
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Chaucer, the inspiration for his two longest nondramatic pieces. 
The various dramatic exercises of the College of Philadelphia, 
under Smith’s leadership, first called Godfrey’s attention to the 
drama, while the Philadelphia productions of the Hallam company 
undoubtedly spurred his interest. To Smith, who had published 
his first poetic efforts, he sent the manuscript of The Prince of 
Parthia in 1759; it would therefore be natural to assume that the 
provost arranged for its posthumous production in 1767. 

The career of Thomas Godfrey is in many ways as much a 
tribute to William Smith as it is to Godfrey himself. Smith recog- 
nized the flame of talent in the watchmaker’s apprentice and set 
him on the high road to literary achievement. He did not allow his 
interest in Godfrey to cloud his critical faculties, for he closed his 
letter to Nathaniel Evans with a criticism that, if a little short of 
full justice, is nevertheless acute: 


Upon the whole, I persuade myself that, the severest 
critic, looking over smaller matters, will allow these writ- 
ings of Mr. Godfrey, to be aptly characteriz’d, in the 
following lines from the Court of Fancy— 

“Bold Fancy’s hand th’ amazing pile uprears, 
“In every part stupendous skill appears ; 

“In beautiful disorder, yet compleat, 

“The structure shines irregularly great.”** 


8 [bid., p. xxii. 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELsAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


N SPITE of wartime exigencies many members and friends 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association gathered at Harris- 
burg on October 30 and 31, 1942, for the eleventh annual meeting. 
The two-day session opened with a luncheon, presided over by 
Miss Frances Dorrance. Mr. I. D. App, president of the Dauphin 
County Historical Society and county superintendent of schools, 
gave a hearty welcome. Since Mr. J. Cutler Andrews, now on 
active duty with the United States Navy, had been unable to 
obtain a leave to attend the meeting, his paper on “A Century of 
Urbanization in Pennsylvania, 1840-1940,” was read by Miss Anne 
M. Dever. The importance of natural resources such as coal, oil, 
and lumber as factors in urbanization was stressed, and the 
problems arising from rapid increase in population were con- 
sidered. It was not until the turn of the present century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Andrews, that any thought was given to municipal 
planning. Until the new constitution of 1873 went into effect, one 
of the greatest existing evils was special state legislation granting 
valuable tracts and monopoly charters to private corporations. 

At the afternoon session, which was presided over by Mr. 
Arthur C. Bining, were read papers by Mr. George F. Dunkel- 
berger of Susquehanna University, Mr. George Haines IV of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Bernard Levin of the Get- 
tysburg National Military Park. In Mr. Dunkelberger’s paper, 
read in the absence of the author on account of illness by Mr. 
William A. Russ, Jr., General Jacob S. Coxey was presented as a 
much-misunderstood man, regarded variously as a fanatic, a 
radical, and a crank with a socialistic following. Intimate con- 
tacts had brought the writer to know his subject as a sincere and 
modest but militant advocate of the right according to his beliefs. 
Coxey has maintained his personal moral integrity by consistently 
standing for certain principles for nearly half a century since his 
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famous march to Washington in 1894. “At the age of eighty-nine 
he is still a happy warrior in promoting his convictions of our 
whole national economy.” ; 

The second paper, “The Pattern of Pennsylvania Quakers’ 
Response to War,” by Mr. Haines, was an excellent survey of the 
Quaker attitude throughout all our conflicts, making it clear that 
the Quakers have been divided in their reaction from the days of 
the American Revolution. “Although pacifism is one of the 
tenets of the Quakers, some have fought in all of our wars.” 
The divisions that arose during the Civil War were especially 
sharp, but the Society of Friends gave important aid to the 
freedmen. A great deal of effort was then spent on international 
conciliation, but the first World War brought the same split. All, 
nevertheless, supported the valuable work of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. In the present war some young Quakers have 
enlisted, while others are in camps for conscientious objectors. 

The last paper of the afternoon by Mr. Levin, dealt with 
“Pennsylvania and the Civil War.” In it attention was called to 
the great manufacturing activities within the state for aiding in 
the war effort. Especially significant was the advancement of the 
Pennsylvania iron industry, in which many new plants and mills 
were built ; eighty per cent of the pig iron of the North came from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Levin drew some interesting parallels be- 
tween the Civil War and the present struggle. He stated that 
during the Civil War the ordinary citizen had fewer contacts with 
the federal government than he has now and that the Civil War 
was responsible for breaking down many provincial attitudes. 

At the close of the afternoon session the audience went to the 
auditorium of the William Penn High School to witness the 
production of “Ephrata,” a stimulating one-act play written by 
Frank S. Neusbaum and Kathryn Popp of the Pennsylvania State 
College as an experiment in the use of Pennsylvania historical 
themes in the drama. The play, presented by the William Penn 
Players under the direction of Mr. Joseph F. Reuwer, was well 
staged, and everyone in the audience was impressed with the 
possibilities it suggested. 

The annual dinner of the association was held in the ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel with President Gipson acting as toast- 
master. The main address was delivered by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
distinguished American novelist. 
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On Saturday morning two excellent papers were heard in the 
session presided over by Mr. Alfred P. James of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The first was by Mr. Philip S. Klein, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, now in the United States Navy, who spoke on 
William Maclay, United States senator from Pennsylvania 1789- 
1791, whose journal is used by many historians for evidence of 
early legislative proceedings but whose bitter and sarcastic remarks 
about men and measures of his day are usually dismissed as ex- 
pressions of a warped personality. Mr. Klein pointed out that 
Maclay’s persistent attacks on and suspicions of his colleagues and 
their proposals emanated not so much from a warped personality 
as from a sincere belief in a set of political ideas which the senator 
felt were being undermined and destroyed in the Senate. Maclay 
was an earnest supporter of revolutionary tenets which were by 
1790 outmoded or altered by new conditions ; hence he found that 
the political principles he had always taken for granted were 
ignored, ridiculed, or reversed by those about him. 

Mr. Nathan D. Shappe in his paper on “A Steel Town in the 
First World War” vividly portrayed wartime life in Johnstown. 
Because of the polyglot population the effects of the industrial 
boom were quite marked. The Johnstown Tribune printed food 
notices in four languages—lItalian, Hungarian, Polish, and Rus- 
sian. Asa result of the war naturalizations were greatly increased 
in number. While many aspects of life and work in Johnstown 
were the same as they are now, not a few differences were noted. 
Of significance may be considered the tremendous rise in prices 
and the outstanding organizational work of Miss Florence Dibert, 
who has since become an active member of our association. 

At the Saturday luncheon meeting, sponsored by the Dauphin 
County Historical Society, the Harris Ferry chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and the Harrisburg chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, 
formerly president of the association and now Secretary of the 
State Council of Defense, presided. Another past president, Mr. 
Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, who is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, read a paper 
on “The Wartime Activities of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission.” He stated that the commission began its great work im- 
mediately after the United States entered the war, for it met on 
the Friday after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Upon 
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being designated the War History Commission its first task was 
to keep accurate records. More important, however, was to make 
these records mean something, and so steps were taken to dis- 
seminate throughout the state the knowledge gathered. The next 
step was to take measures to preserve these records. Mr. Nichols 
observed that with the codperation of the Pennsylvania Committee 
on the Conservation of Cultural Resources valuable records are 
being microfilmed. The commission is trying to build morale 
through increasing the use of history by means of broadcasting 
dramatic presentations such as the play “Ephrata” and is consider- 
ing the possibilities of using moving pictures to depict important 
historical episodes. Lastly, it is making an attempt to stimulate 
and widen interest in history in the schools by means of extra- 
curricular as well as classroom activity. In this connection it has 
secured the services of Miss Avis Cauley to organize history clubs 
in the high schools. 

The final session convened at two o’clock with Mr. J. Orin 
Oliphant of Bucknell University presiding. The subject was “The 
New York Times Report on the Teaching of American History: 
Reflections and Reactions.” Mr. Clement Eaton, Lafayette Col- 
lege, spoke “From the College Point of View,” while Mr. Oliver 
S. Heckman, adviser, Department of Public Instruction, spoke 
“From the Public-School Point of View.” Mr. Eaton gave the 
background of the survey made by the New York Times and 
summarized the reasons for the small enrollment in courses in 
American history. In the high schools poor teaching, often done 
by football coaches, and overloading the schedule with vocational 
courses are responsible, while in colleges neglect of the art of 
teaching because of pressure for' research in narrow fields in order 
to obtain promotion is blamed. As a result of the survey and the 
ensuing discussion some colleges and universities have already 
made courses in American history compulsory. Mr. Eaton men- 
tioned arguments for and against requiring students to take such 
courses. Mr. Heckman evaluated the report from the point of 
view of practices in the Pennsylvania schools, stressing the excel- 
lent textbooks now available in American history, the improvement 
of school libraries, the use of visual aids in teaching history, and 
the emphasis on classroom discussion rather than the old stereo- 
typed question-and-answer method of presentation. At the end 
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of the session there was a most interesting discussion in which 
many high-school and college teachers participated. 

At three o’clock the Dauphin County Historical Society gave a 
reception and tea in its splendid historic home, the old John 
Harris mansion, which contains a fine collection of relics, antiques, 
books, papers, and documents. Many members of the association 
took back to their local societies valuable ideas for increasing the 
effectiveness of their local work. 

The annual business meeting of the association was held on 
Saturday morning with President Gipson in the chair. The re- 
ports of the secretary and the treasurer showed the affairs of the 
organization to be in sound condition. The secretary reported, 
however, that the membership had decreased because of enlist- 
ments in the armed forces, resignations, and the dropping of some 
members for nonpayment of dues. The report of the nominating 
committee was then made and elections were held. The following 
officers were elected: Mr. Arthur C. Bining, president; Mr. S. K. 
Stevens, first vice president; Mr. J. Paul Selsam, secretary; and 
Mr. Ross Pier Wright, treasurer. For three-year terms on the 
council Mr. Robert Fortenbaugh, Mr. Paul H. Giddens, Mr. Asa 
E. Martin, and Mr. J. Bennett Nolan were chosen. 

Miss Frances Dorrance then reported for the archives commit- 
tee. She said that the first step should be the erection of a build- 
ing, although her committee felt that nothing could be done until 
after the inauguration of the new governor. It was agreed that 
the association should continue its work with the committee, and 
Messrs. Nichols, Stevens, and Martin were appointed its repre- 
sentatives. An extensive progress report was given by the stand- 
ing committee on publications, of which Mr. Richard Shryock is 
chairman. Mr. John B. Wilkinson, the compiler of the Pennsyl- 
vania bibliography, told about his work, stating that the compila- 
tion would be ready in January. Mr. Soule, manager of the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, remarked that while the Penn- 
sylvania Lives series is not receiving the financial support antic- 
ipated, he had hopes for its ultimate success. 

Mr. S. K. Stevens spoke about the renewed activity of the 
Independence Hall Association, especially the drive to make the 
State House and Carpenter’s Hall national shrines. A resolution 
was adopted commending Judge Lewis and the Independence Hall 
Association for their efforts in this matter. Another resolution 
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setting forth the importance and value of this proposed step was 
sent to the National Park Service. 

In view of the present emergency no action was taken in regard 
to the next annual meeting. The council empowered the executive 
committee to consider the matter. Resolutions of thanks were 
voted to the Penn-Harris Hotel, Mr. S. K. Stevens and his com- 
mittee on local arrangements, Mr. Paul H. Giddens and his pro- 
gram committee, the Dauphin County Historical Society, and the 
dramatics department of the William Penn High School. Ap- 
preciation was expressed for the splendid work of Mr. Lawrence 
H. Gipson, the retiring president, who had served the association 
untiringly and ably, giving unstintingly of his time, and under 
whose administration the organization took many steps forward. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Association has every confidence in 
its new president, Mr. Arthur C. Bining, whose indefatigable work 
for eight years as editor made PENNSYLVANIA History nationally 
known. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


While the attendance at the recent annual meeting in Harrisburg 
was not so large as in less critical years, the meeting was successful 
enough to justify the decision to hold it. Local interest and at- 
tendance were affected by the fact that October 30-31 was pre- 
election week-end in Harrisburg. The excellently planned pro- 
gram included several outstanding papers. 

Every member of the association will regret the end of Mr. 
Gipson’s able administration; it is felt, however, that Mr. Bining 
will take over with skill the leadership of the organization, even 
under what may be difficult wartime conditions. The calibre of 
the men chosen to occupy the presiding officer’s chair exemplifies 
the advantage of having a succession for a post that numerous 
Pennsylvania historians are capable of filling with honor. 

Whether there can be a meeting in 1943 is uncertain. If one 
is held, Harrisburg will probably be the most likely place for it 
because of its accessibility by various means of transportation. 
However, the increasing influx of various branches of the armed 
services threaten to overtax the city’s hotel facilities. 

It is encouraging to note that association membership has not 
yet been affected seriously by the war. This does not mean that 
it may not be in the future, since it depends largely on the college 
and university group for support. Every effort must be made to 
overcome this potential decline by building membership in other 
quarters. The growing number of schools offering courses in 
Pennsylvania history as well as sponsoring junior-historian clubs 
should be an excellent source. It might not be unorthodox to 
consider junior membership for students with special provision for 
club membership. The publication of contributions from the 
juniors in the school department of the magazine might provide a 
good means of securing interest. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


It still appears doubtful that a state-wide meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies willbe possible in 
April 1943. The success of the federation meetings is dependent 
on a rather widespread representation from constituent societies, 
and under present travel conditions such an attendance would be 
difficult to secure. A canvass of officers has been undertaken with 
a view to reaching an early decision. 

The same problem confronts the junior federation. A series 
of regional meetings is under consideration as a tentative substitute 
for a session at Harrisburg. Southeastern Pennsylvanians are al- 
ready planning a meeting of clubs in their area to be held sometime 
in March. One of the sessions will probably be at Independ- 
ence Hall. The network of interurban transportation facilities in 
the region is such that a meeting of this type in Philadelphia 
would be entirely feasible. 

The war does not appear to have crippled the historical societies 
in the state. Meetings are being held with usual regularity and 
are rather well attended. The fact that the typical county society 
always has been centered in membership and activity at the county 
seat has precluded a lapse of activity which might otherwise have 
occurred. Many societies are devoting programs to reviewing local 
history in terms of wars of the past with emphasis on war condi- 
tions of former days as contrasted with those of the present. 

Throughout the country the various state historical organizations 
and agencies have accepted the war as a challenge to expand rather 
than contract services, and the same spirit appears to be dominant 
among the local societies in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. There 
are many ways in which the historical society, however small, can 
contribute to the war effort. One of the most significant is active 
participation in the solution of problems connected with protecting 
cultural resources against the dangers of scrap drives. Another 
service is presenting programs at meetings and furnishing speakers 
for public gatherings with a patriotic motif or morale appeal based 
on historical backgrounds. Attention to preparation of special 
museum displays for schools and the public with an eye to war 
backgrounds is a third avenue open to the alert historian who seeks 
to keep alive a realization that local history has its value even in 
the present emergency. 
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The historical society can be of real assistance in the war-history 
preservation program. The Historical Commission is anxious to 
enlist as large a number as possible of interested individuals and 
organizations to assist in creating local consciousness of the im- 
portance of conserving contemporary material which will be of 
value as an historical record of Pennsylvania’s part in the war. 
At least one principal depository is sought in each county of the 
state. This does not mean that this single depository can do all 
the work of collecting information. Every active historical society 
should have a war-history committee; in fact, several already do. 
This committee could codperate with other agencies in the county 
in preserving local war history. The commission will be glad to 
advise any society on methods of procedure and contacts to be 
followed up in such a program. The Dauphin County society has 
arranged for a monthly diary of the local war effort to be prepared 
by Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton. This is read at each meeting, and 
each successive report becomes a part of the society record. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia has had several ex- 
cellent meetings at the Widener branch of the free library. On 
October 21 Mr. Albert Mordell addressed the organization on 
“Northern Liberties,” and on November 18 the secretary, Mr. 
David I. Moore, delivered an illustrated lecture on “Two Cen- 
turies of Philadelphia Travel,” in the course of which many rare 
lantern slides were utilized. The series of excursions to points 
of historical and cultural interest in the Philadelphia region con- 
ducted by the society during the fall months was exceptionally 
successful. 


The distinguished Friends’ Historical Association, founded in 
1873, held its annual meeting at the Atwater Kent Museum in 
Philadelphia “on Second-day, Eleventh Month 30th, 1942, at 8 
P.M.” Mr. Arthur Edwin Bye spoke on “Edward Hicks (1780- 
1849), Quaker Artist,” of whose paintings a loan exhibition was 
an added attraction. 


The story of china seems to have been a subject of common 
interest with Frankford and Chester County historians in No- 
vember. On November 10 the Frankford society featured Mrs. 
J. Bertram Hervey in an illustrated lecture on “The Romance of 
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Sarah and Josiah Wedgwood.” The Chester County society 
seven days later heard a talk by Mr. Francis W. Pennypacker on 
“Majolica and its Makers.’. Special exhibits were arranged for 
each of the meetings. At the October gathering of the Chester 
Countians a paper was read by Wayne Morris on “Dr. George A. 
Spratt, Chester County Inventor, and his Work in Early 
Aeronautics.” 


The Adams County Historical Society met in the law library of 
the courthouse at Gettysburg on October 6 for a splendid discus- 
sion by Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars on “Thaddeus Stevens at 
Caledonia.” At the regular monthly meeting on November 3 an 
open forum was held on recently acquired historical material. 


On November 20 the Montgomery County society met at His- 
torical Hall in Norristown. “Charles Heber Clark” was the theme 
of a paper by Mr. Frederick L. Clark of Germantown, and “Some 
Facts about Plymouth Township” were related by Mr. George 
K. Brecht of Norristown. New display cases and the beginning 
of a general renovation of the building have resulted in a great 
improvement in the appearance of the society’s rooms and a new 
usefulness for its museum. A rare collection of old Norristown 
views, a gift of the Norristown Public Library, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the museum. The September meeting celebrated the 
Muhlenberg bicentennial. 


The annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical Society 
was held on October 29 in the Chester Y. W. C. A. building. Mr. 
L. Norris Hall of Ridley Park read the principal paper of the 
evening, “Historical Sketch of Ridley Park.” 


Mr. Edward Reimer, secretary of the Northampton County 
Society, staged another of his very well-planned and highly suc- 
cessful meetings at the Hotel Easton on November 13. Mr. 
William Plank of Lehigh University, president of the group, pre- 
sided. Music was provided by the Lafayette College choir. The 
principal address, by the Reverend George A. Creitz, was entitled 
“The First Church Looks at Colonial Easton.” The gathering 
was attended by two hundred and fifty-one members and friends. 
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Mr. John Scull, principal leader in the activities of the Somerset 
County Historical and Archaeological Society, has been running a 
column at regular intervals in his weekly Somerset County Times 
of “Contributions to the History of Somerset County.” There 
are numerous societies which could profit by paying attention to 
this type of material. A survey by the Historical Commission re- 
vealed that many local papers are carrying some sort of state- or 
local-history column and that many not doing so could be inter- 
ested. If local history is to be used in the schools and as a morale 
resource to intensify public patriotism, the newspaper should be 
sought as one of the best mediums for making it available. One of 
Mr. Scull’s recent columns contains in full the description of the 
county given in Harris’ Pittsburgh Directory for 1837. 


The Lycoming society is devoting its programs for the year to 
a study of the county’s part in the several wars. At the October 
meeting the revolutionary history of the region was discussed by 
Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, and a dramatic skit, “Fort Antes—Spring of 
1778,” written by Miss Katherine Bennet, was presented before a 
large audience, which included twenty new members. 


At near-by Sunbury the Northumberland County society had 
its annual meeting and election of officers on December 4 under 
the direction of Mr. Frederic A. Godcharles at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. S. K. Stevens gave an address on “The His- 
torical Society in War Time.” 


The November meeting of the Old York Road Historical So- 
ciety was held at the Abington Library on Wednesday evening the 
eighteenth. A paper on “John T. Wanamaker” was presented by 
Mr. G. Gilbert Abel. The meeting was well attended, and some 
very interesting and worth-while papers are in prospect for the 
winter season. 


The Pottstown Historical Society met on September 28 in 
Library Hall at the Hill School. A fine address on “Your Penn- 
sylvania German Neighbors” was delivered by the Honorable 
James F. Henninger. Mrs. Marjorie P. Wendell has been con- 
tinued as secretary, and Mr. Jesse R. Evans is serving as presi- 
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dent for the year. The membership of the society is growing 
steadily. 


The historians of Pike County, of whom Mr. K. M. Depuy is 
president, gathered together at Forrest Hall in Milford to com- 
memorate the birth of William Penn. The next meeting, on 
March 26, will celebrate the anniversary of the founding of the 
county. 


“Old Trails in Indiana County” was the theme of Mr. George 
Hill’s address before the meeting on October 2 of the Indiana 
County Historical Society. Mr. Hill, a member of the faculty 
of the local high school, has done extensive research in this sub- 
ject. The society is expanding its collection of lantern slides and 
motion pictures on local history. The pictures are available for 
all types of meetings and have served to enlarge greatly the use- 
fulness of the society and its work. The column of historical and 
genealogical information in the weekly paper is continuing as a 
public service. The society dedicated a new historical marker on 
October 4. 


The Mifflin County society, whose rooms in the Lewistown 
Municipal Building are open each Monday and Thursday evening, 
is organizing a war-history program for the county. It has also 
been assisting the county morale program of the Unity Committee. 
Attendance at meetings is reported to be less than usual because 
of transportation problems. A considerable membership outside 
the county seat at Lewistown makes the society susceptible to 
such difficulties. 


The anniversary of the Mayflower compact was celebrated on 
November 22 at a service in Gloria Dei, Old Swedes’ Church, 
Swanson and Christian Streets, in Philadelphia. The commemora- 
tion was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Society of Mayflower 
Descendants (Mr. A. Reed McIntire president), which customarily 
participates annually in such a service on the Sunday nearest No- 
vember 21, the anniversary date. The sermon was delivered by 
the Reverend Melville Brooks, elder of the society and pastor of 
St. John’s at Cynwyd. 
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The Reverend Edward J. Joyce, assistant at St. James’ Church 
in Wilkinsburg, was the speaker at a meeting on September 28 
of the Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, held 
in the assembly room of the chancery at 125 North Craig Street, 
Pittsburgh. The society is planning now for the observance in 
1943 of the centenary of the establishment of the diocese. - 


Potter County historians held their first meeting of the season 
on October 31 at the home of Mrs. Mary L. Burt, Coudersport. 
A brief business meeting was followed by a paper on the Hollen- 
beck family, the story of which is an interesting illustration of the 
value of family history. The Hollenbecks were Hollanders who 
first settled in Cortland County, New York, and then, like many 
others, came into Potter County in 1837 as pioneers in what was 
the last frontier in Pennsylvania. Sixteen children, twelve of 
whom lived, were born in the hills of northern Pennsylvania. 
Members of the family took up the trek to the West after the 
Civil War and provided a mayor and a state legislator for 
Colorado and a chief justice for the supreme court of Nebraska, 
in addition to filling other responsible positions both in and out 
of the home county in Pennsylvania. 


The theme of the meeting of the Dauphin County Historical 
Society on November 16 at the John Harris mansion was the 
origin and spelling of the names of numerous towns and localities 
in the county. Several county historians took part in the discus- 
sion, which is a continuation of a series to familiarize the members 
with the history of the communities which form a part of this 
important central county. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton presented a 
monthly report on the history of the present war. 


The Muncy Historical Society has succeeded in arranging an- 
other significant winter program. A paper on the “History of 
Clinton Township, Lycoming County,” was read on November 13. 
A unique program on December 11 consisted of reproduction of 
old Muncy family albums on a screen by means of a slide machine. 
Mr. Eugene Bertin of the State Teachers College staff, Mansfield, 
continues as president of the society. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The annual meeting of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in the state was held at York on October 13-16 with dele- 
gates from a hundred and thirty chapters in attendance. Mrs. 
William Stark Thompkins of Wilkes-Barre presided as state 
regent, and five local chapters served as hostesses. The central 
motif of the meeting was the role of the D.A.R. in the national 
war program. Visits to local historic shrines were made, and 
a tablet commemorating the ratification of the French Alliance 
while Congress was sitting at York was unveiled at the old court- 
house. Resolutions were adopted commending the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission on its intensive program for promoting 
public understanding of the contributions of the state to democ- 
racy. 


On November 22 United Lutheran churches throughout Phila- 
delphia joined in commemorating the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival in the city of the founder, the Reverend Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. Muhlenberg united the Lutheran churches 


into the ministerium of Pennsylvania, which in turn became the 
mother synod of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


The American Philosophical Society held its autumn general 
meeting in the Hall of the American Philosophical Society, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, on November 20 and 21. Among 
the multitude of learned papers presented were several of especial 
interest to historians of this state. Mr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
of the Division of Physical Anthropology of the National 
Museum, discussed the “History of Physical Anthropology in 
America with Special Reference to Philadelphia.” Mr. Julian 
Boyd, librarian of Princeton University, spoke on “Horatio Gates 
Spafford, Precursor of Bessemer.” Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, 
prominent attorney and historian of Reading, talked at the Satur- 
day-afternoon session on “Benjamin Franklin’s Mortgage on 
Daniel Boone’s Farm.” Mr. Richard H. Shryock of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania presented a paper on “American His- 
torical Writing in our Earlier and Later History; a Critical 
Analysis.” 
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Scranton is very proud of the fact that it has its first member 
of a President’s cabinet in the person of Mr. Frank C. Walker, 
for some time Postmaster General in the present administration 
succeeding Mr. Farley. Mr. Walker was born in Plymouth, Penn- 
sylvania, and his family moved to Arizona when he was but 
three. He later returned to his native state and took up residence 
at Scranton. Attention may be called to the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania is playing its usual distinctive role in national affairs so 
far as supplying men for high national posts is concerned. Justice 
Owen Roberts and Attorney-General Francis Biddle are of course 
well known. A fact not very familiar is that Justice Robert 
Jackson was born in Warren County, Pennsylvania. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes is of Perry County stock, and the Wallace 
family is Pennsylvanian in background. In the armed forces the 
head of the entire American military organization, General 
Marshall, is a native of Uniontown, while the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Lieutenant-General McNarney, was born and educated at 
Emporium. In the air force the names of Arnold and Spaatz, 
both Pennsylvanians, are synonymous with our growing air power. 
In the naval department Admiral Stark, in charge of naval 


operations in the European theater, is still fond of returning to 
his boyhood haunts near Wilkes-Barre and Tunkhannock. 


The Historical Commission through its war-history division 
made available on December 7 a special news story widely circu- > 
lated throughout the state summarizing the extent of Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution to the war effort since Pearl Harbor. .The 
commission is releasing in January a more extensive bulletin on 
“Pennsylvania’s First Year at War,” which is the result of the 
gathering of extensive information by the commission office in 
coéperation with the War Service Program of the WPA. Special 
stories on various phases of the war and its effects on the state 
were secured with the help of different agencies and individuals. 
The Pennsylvania release is the first war-history compilation 
prepared by any state war-history agency in the country. 


The Independence Hall Association is making real progress 
in its effort to provide for the proper development of this his- 
toric section of old Philadelphia. The City of Philadelphia has 
agreed to enter into an understanding with the Department of the 
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Interior which will designate the area as a national historic site 
under the Historic Sites Act of Congress. While the depart- 
ment is known not to favor the establishment of any new park 
areas for the duration of the war, it is believed that the over- 
whelming significance of Independence Hall as a world liberty 
shrine will overcome this objection to further expansion of the 
national-park program. The association is meeting with success 
in its efforts to secure private funds to finance its initial activities, 
which will necessarily include considerable research and planning. 
Interested persons desiring to assist are advised to contact Judge 
Edwin O. Lewis at City Hall, Philadelphia. 


The American Association for State and Local History held 
its second annual meeting at Richmond, Virginia, on October 
27-28 in conjunction with the Society of American Archivists. 
The problems of the local historian and archivist in regard to 
the present conflict provided the main theme for the several 
discussions and papers. A symposium on the relation of the 
historical society to the war effort was participated in by the 
state historian, Mr. Stevens, who analyzed the war activities of 


the state Historical Commission. War-history programs were 
discussed from several angles, and their importance as a function 
of the local history and archival agencies was detailed. There 
is every indication that the commonwealth’s historical societies 
and commissions are assuming an important role by assisting the 
morale effort as well as taking a lead in the preservation of 
war records. 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion the attention of many persons was directed to the com- 
mission publications on display. Numerous requests for various 
items were made, and some individuals asked why they had not 
received certain volumes. As a usual policy the commission 
does not desire to send out gratis all such material according 
to an unrestricted mailing list. In fact, this procedure is con- 
trary to state regulations, though it has been followed on occasion 
in past years. The commission believes that not all people whose 
names might appear on a general mailing list would be equally 
interested in all publications and that to continue to give each 
new book to everyone on the list would result in considerable 
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waste. The pursuit of this course in the past has dissipated the 
supply of several important books (most notably Mr. Bining’s 
study of the eighteenth-century iron industry), which are now 
no longer available for distribution. The commission now en- 
deavors to place material only with libraries and with schools and 
individuals planning to make public use of it. Notice of all new 
books is given in PENNSYLVANIA History and elsewhere so that 
anyone who wishes to secure specific volumes may request them 
from the commission. Members of the association are asked 
to watch for the appearance of publications which would be of 
particular value to them in their work instead of expecting to 
receive all publications. 


The junior-historian program is steadily gaining momentum. 
During October and November hundreds of teachers were con- 
tacted by Miss Cauley and Mr. Stevens through the medium of 
teachers’ meetings and institutes. Over two-thirds of the counties 
of the state have been visited and several hundred teachers con- 
tacted in person and furnished with material suitable for school 
use. Week by week organized clubs are becoming members of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians. In a recent 
issue of the Sunday New York Times the Pennsylvania program 
for utilizing local history in the schools was commended as one 
answer to current problems on the teaching of history. In Phila- 
delphia the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is planning to 
cooperate in the program by offering an opportunity for publica- 
tion of outstanding products of junior-historian research in local 
history and providing special facilities for encouraging such 
work. The society also expects to present an award in the form 
of a certificate for outstanding individual and club activity dur- 
ing the year. 


A recent survey of the newspapers of the state by the Historical 
Commission in connection. with its war-history service reveals 
that as a result of labor shortage and other adverse circumstances 
a number of the small weekly newspapers are faced with extinction. 
Some have already been forced to suspend publication. There 
are about three times as many weekly as there are daily papers 
in Pennsylvania, and many portions of the state are served almost 
entirely by them. Some of these papers are of ancient vintage, 
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and their files are invaluable sources of local and state history. 
When a paper ceases to operate, the question of what will become 
of the files immediately comes up. Wherever possible these 
files should be preserved and placed in safe storage ; otherwise one 
of the best sources of local history may be lost. 


The Pennsylvania Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources held a meeting in Harrisburg on the evening of October 
30. In addition to Mr. Lingelbach, who presided as chairman, 
Messrs. Haas, Selsam, Keator, Nichols, and Stevens were present. 
Mr. Merle H. Deardorff of Warren has just completed for the 
committee a survey of space available for safe storage with 
particular reference to banks. His conclusions, which are very 
significant, run counter to some early ideas on the subject. Ac- 
cording to his report there is little genuinely sate storage space 
anywhere for complete protection of cultural materials because 
of the presence of many indeterminable factors. With the help 
of bank-insurance experts Mr. Deardorff arrived at the con- 
clusion that the best protection against bombing is to be found 
in the safe-deposit storage facilities of the largest and most modern 
banks. While these institutions naturally are in the larger 
population centers most apt to be attacked, French and British 
experience reveals that nothing of value in such storage is apt 
to be seriously damaged by even the most savage bombings. 
People who hasten, often with some hysteria, to remove works 
of art, documents and other material to the interior of the country 
are acting in contradiction to advice; fully as dangerous as pos- 
sible war injury are the hazards to which they subject their 
valuables—damage through transportation over long distances, 
fire, flood, sabotage, and similar dangers, protection from which 
is not afforded in many so-called safe storage points in the small 
towns and cities of the interior. 


One of the most important steps in Pennsylvania in the preser- 
vation of the records of the state has been taken by the Department 
of Internal Affairs. As every historian knows, this department 
is charged with the care and the use of the records in the Land 
Office of Pennsylvania, which are basic sources telling the story 
of the settlement and the development of the state in terms of the 
disposal of land. Fundamentally every real-estate transaction in 
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the commonwealth since the day of William Penn has rested on 
them. With the codperation of the Historical Commission and 
the Committee on Conservation of Cultural. Resources the depart- 
ment has arranged for the microfilming of the collection, to be 
done by the war-service division of the WPA, which has taken 
over the large microfilm unit previously utilized to film the WPA 
records of the state. The fine historical consciousness of Mr. 
Livengood, secretary of internal affairs, and Mr. Gus Steinmetz, 
director of information for the department, is to a great extent 
responsible for insuring the success of the project. 


The American Association for State and Local History has 
recently made available another in its valuable bulletin series, 
The Local History Museum and the War Program, by Mr. 
Arthur Parker of the Rochester (New York) Museum. The 
publications of the association, including the bimonthly News 
Letter, are of great value to everyone interested in local history 
and its problems. There is a special subscription rate for libraries 
and institutions, and the membership fee for societies which are 
members of a parent society already having membership has been 
reduced. A forthcoming bulletin of the association, by Mr. J. 
Martin Stroup of the Mifflin County Historical Society, will pre- 
sent methods of securing publicity for historical societies. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF STATE AND NATIONAL 
HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Liry Lee Nrxon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 


E HAVE in our country hundreds of teachers colleges, 
schools of education, and colleges of liberal arts in which 
thousands of professors with the help of the latest methods try 
every year to improve the equipment of the teachers they produce. 
Yet the old description of the basic learning process is still funda- 
mentally true: Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on 
the other. 

Besides the proverbial log (in whatever form it takes) it may 
_be said that there are only five requisites to education. Of these 
the student must have two and the teacher two, and the fifth 
is essential to both. 

The first thing the student needs is ability to learn. Many 
educators regard it rather foolish if not actually dangerous to 
allow anyone to take work beyond his ability. “It is not so much 
that literature confuses,” says Jonathan Daniels in a recent book, 
“as that the easily confused can read.” But even a moron can 
develop love of country and obedience to its laws through knowl- 
edge of the courage, dependability, and other admirable traits 
of our country’s heroes. 

The second requirement for the student is a desire to learn. 
This desire may be stimulated by many contacts made outside 
the school and often by much that the teacher can do and say. 
Too often, however, boys and girls are as unresponsive to “book 
larnin” as a dead electric-light bulb is to the current. The logical 
solution for this type of pupil seems to be vocational-school train- 
ing during the formative years followed by industrial employ- 
ment. Night-school and correspondence courses are available to 
those to whom later comes a desire to study. 
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We now come to the teacher’s two requisites. As there is no 
royal road to learning, neither is there a king’s highway in teach- 
ing. The first and most important thing for the history teacher 
to have is a thorough knowledge of the history of the United 
States and, for us in this state, of the keystone position held by 
Pennsylvania. Some of us have never had an opportunity to 
teach a course in Pennsylvania history, but one cannot teach 
world history, much less United States history, without imparting 
recognition of many important events which happened in this 
state. We need to take extension courses and summer courses, 
read biographies written by historians rather than by journalists, 
travel widely, see historical plays and moving pictures, and know 
and own many of the works of the best historians of yesterday and 
of today. In order that knowledge acquired in these various 
ways will not slip away, card indexes may be kept which can 
be easily and often reviewed. One card will hold the gist of a new 
biography, another of a particularly witty or illuminating story of 
Benjamin Franklin or of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Every trip can 
supply material for one or more cards. A file of illustrative pic- 
tures helps the teacher as well as the pupil, and the necessity for 
knowing well maps and globe cannot be overemphasized. 

Although the history teacher cannot teach effectively unless 
he is filled and fired with his subject, he must realize his own 
limitations in dealing with the vast expanse of history. He must 
often confess that he does not know this and is not sure of that. 
He must, however, have such a fund of information and so much 
ability to analyze cause and effect that the students will accept 
this admission without losing faith in him. 

The second requirement for the teacher, usually growing out 
of the first, is the ability to transfer both his information and his 
enthusiasm to his students. To this end he may use any method, 
all methods, the eclectic method. One teacher may employ a 
certain device especially well, while another may get best results 
from an entirely different approach. There may be variation 
from class to class and from day to day in the effectiveness of any 
means of instruction. A device that works well in one class may 
have to be abandoned in another. Any method is the best that 
gives the maximum return in historical information, love of 
country, respect for law and order, toleration, and determination 
to keep and extend the democratic way of life. Indeed, for the 
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average teacher more time spent in acquiring content and less in 
learning the latest fads in methods would benefit the students. 

When the intelligent student refuses to study the history and 
the basic functions of government which every citizen should 
know, compulsion of some sort should be used. But if the 
public-school system had definite standards and the courage to 
hold to them, all but a negligible percentage of those capable 
would voluntarily do their work. A student should not be blamed, 
however, for his failure to retain historic information unless he 
has been given sufficient review. In other fields, such as reading, 
mathematics, music, languages, and chemistry, knowledge gained 
is constantly used so that there is a sort of cumulative build-up. 
This is seldom the case in the study of history. Some material 
may never again be found in the same pattern as that in which 
it is first presented; yet it may have great importance because 
of its tremendous effect on the course of human events. One 
suggestion for carrying on the necessary review is to have a chair- 
man in each class appoint daily a student to bring in on the fol- 
lowing day ten factual questions on any material previously taught. 

When two semesters are devoted to studying United States 
history, motion pictures and dramatization can be used, and one 
day a week can be spared for invaluable library work. Broad 
topics collateral with the text work may be selected and several 
students assigned to work on each subject, consulting any 
biography, historical work of reference, or history text not used 
in class. The preparation of short written summaries with biblio- 
graphical data and detailed oral reports is good preparation for 
college work. The library work involved broadens the students’ 
viewpoint and expands their powers of interpretation, often to 
the point of positive disagreement from the ideas of the textbook 
author or of the teacher. 

One excellent vehicle in extending and deepening the historical 
knowledge and patriotism of the keen student is the history club 
or junior-historical society. While the club which the writer 
sponsors does not restrict its study to the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, among the wide-ranging subjects discussed are the battles 
of Loyal Hanna and Bushy Run, Albert Gallatin, Allegheny 
County in the Civil War, and Pittsburgh in the War of 1812. 
Additional interest is developed through such activities as field 
trips, a visit to the museum of the Historical Society of Western 
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Pennsylvania, and a picnic held at the close of the school term on 
a spot which has historical significance. 

Four requirements for the making of an informed student of 
history have now been noted—the ability and the desire to learn 
on the part of the student and knowledge of the subject and 
ability to impart it on the part of the teacher. The fifth, for both 
student and teacher, is the most important of all, for without it 
the others are almost useless. It is time—time in which to teach, 
time in which to learn. 

On June 21, 1942, the New York Times called attention on 
its front page (with statistics covering much of another page) 
to the fact that the study of history is not required in eighty-two 
per cent of American colleges. The value of this startling survey 
cannot be measured. The devolution of the study of histery 
has not been confined to colleges; many high-school courses 
have been shortened. On March 31 the writer fulminated in a 
panel discussion about the travesty of teaching all of American 
history in high school in one semester. We need three semesters 
rather than one for teaching the history of the United States. 
The New York Times for August 9, 1942, carries the opinion 
of a noted educator who predicts that secondary schools through- 
out the country will offer two years of study of history and 
problems of democracy. Why the time was ever reduced is not 
apparent. It is little wonder that many citizens do not even vote. 
Less than fifty per cent have ever had a course in American his- 
tory; a large number have no realization of the blood, sweat, and 
tears which our forefathers gave that we might have our way 
of life. Walter Lippmann thinks the reason England has been 
able to carry on under the terrific bombings is that her people 
know their history. They know the long struggle and the final 
triumph of the barons with King John, of Parliament with the 
Stuart kings, of the people against enemy countries. 

Great Britain is now teaching American history as a separate 
course. In some American schools even world history is not 
compulsory. Yet among many thinkers the consensus is that a 
world government is bound to come. In this hurried moment 
every soldier in the United States Army is being taught much of 
the country’s recent connection with world affairs, and military 
and naval officers are given lectures on the customs, government, 
and conditions of the Axis lands. High schools should assist 
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in this enlightenment by offering required courses in world his- 
tory. If nationalism does prevail, changed conditions will make it 
necessary for us to have allies and to know more of Latin America 
and of the Near and the Far East than we now do. 

We have tried short cuts to knowledge. “For the past twenty- 
five years,” says James B. Reston in Prelude to Victory, “we have 
been concentrating not only on labor-saving devices but also on 
thought-saving devices; we have been mass-producing not only 
our machines but our minds. In this time between the wars we 
have concentrated on getting more and more for less and less; 
we have taken our history from ‘outlines,’ our news from ab- 
breviated ‘round-ups’ and even our books and magazines from 
digests.”* The roots of the present lie deep in the past. Those 
who do not know the past cannot understand the present. We 
almost ignore the time, more than a century and a half, when we 
were British colonists. We try to teach American history down 
to 1763 in five days—and those the first confused week of the 
semester! That is not sufficient time to teach the implications of 
the Maryland Toleration Act, the Zenger Case, and the Fall of 
Fort Duquesne—just three of the many events which condition 
our lives today. We get little sense of process, little sense of the 
slowness and magnitude of time. We have disparaged memory 
work and acquisition of facts; we wanted only attitudes and 
ability to think. But these results presuppose certain antecedents. 
Not only have we put the cart before the horse; the horse itself 
is almost completely neglected. 

The superficiality of the knowledge thus gained will perhaps 
account for some of the lamentable mistakes of the present time. 
Many of our leaders, while they may have rated high in simple 
objective tests, may not have had opportunities to think things 
through from the various causes to the ramifying effects in good 
old essay-type examinations. Students need meat, and, because 
it takes time to masticate meat, we give them milk toast. 

Some educators will protest, “But we are teaching citizenship 
in our social-studies classes, and citizenship is the vital thing.” 
Of course it is, but it is the firm belief of many that we cannot 
best teach our type of citizenship as a separate objective. Surely 
there is no better way of teaching citizenship than by comparing 


1 James B. Reston, Prelude to Victory, Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 
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in their proper matrices the citizenship of Benedict Arnold to 
that of George Washington, that of James Wilkinson to that of 
Thomas Jefferson. Tolerance, which is the essence of the Amer- 
ican type of citizenship and which is in great danger of neglect 
in time of war, can be stressed while studying the period of 
Aaron Burr, a man who was greatly suspected but against whem 
treason could not be proved ; and above all in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, who could say in deed as well as in word, “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” In history we have concrete 
examples of all the vices and all the virtues of mankind. May 
the present generation have time to learn, to teach, and above all 
to profit by the history of the United States of America. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES REPORT ON THE 
TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY; 
REFLECTIONS AND REACTIONS 


From the Pennsylvania Public-School Point of View 


By Otiver S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE main thought presented by Professor Allen Nevins in his 
New York Times article of May 3, 1942, is that the young 
people of our country are very poorly informed on the funda- 
mentals of American history when they leave high school or even 
college. This condition, it is maintained, presents a serious danger 
to our national existence, for “no nation can be patriotic in the 
best sense, no people can feel a proud citizenship, without a knowl- 
edge of the past.” “Our press is full of references to the devotion 
and heroism shown in former crises,” states Professor Nevins, 
who by implication at least doubts that such noble qualities will 
be exemplified by American youth in the present conflict. Spe- 
cifically, there are missing a knowledge of the contributions of 
leading persons to the building of the American nation, a clear 
appreciation of the chronological sequence of events and their 
causes, and a correct interpretation of significant episodes in our 
national life. Young people “know something about Alexander 
Hamilton, but are not quite sure about Albert Gallatin; they 
have heard of Harriet Beecher Stowe, but not of Hinton R. 
Helper; they can identify Horace Greeley, but not Edwin L. 
Godkin. They frequently lack any clear perception of chronology ; 
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they are uncertain whether Polk came before Pierce, Irving before 
Herman Melville, or McCormick before Alexander Graham Bell. 
Their understanding of causality is limited. They know some- 
thing about the Stamp Act, but not the Molasses Act in the events 
preceding the Revolution; something about the Dred Scott de- 
cision, but nothing of the tariff of 1857 in the events preceding 
the Civil War. On some matters they are grossly misinformed. 
They will assert vehemently that British propaganda and the 
munitions-makers thrust us into the war in 1917.” 

Professor Nevins believes this condition to be due mainly to 
the absence of state laws requiring that pupils take courses in 
American history. “Our educational requirements in American 
History and government have been, and are,” he says, “deplor- 
ably haphazard, chaotic, and ineffective . . . the most wide-spread 
requirement is that school pupils must be instructed in the Amer- 
ican Constitution, but eight states do not ask even that, while 
others interpret the rule in the loosest fashion.” Taking the 
country as a whole, “probably the majority of American children 
never receive the equivalent of a full year’s careful work in our 
national history. The high school trusts to the grade school, 
often with quite misplaced confidence. The college assumes that 
the lower schools have taught the essential American history when 
they may merely have asked pupils to read the Constitution, or 
may have given a few days to building model wigwams and log 
cabins in a ‘coordinated’ program; or may have offered a hasty 
dab at America in a survey of World history.” 

This indictment of elementary and secondary schools is devas- 
tating and alarming. If it is true, immediate and effective steps 
should be taken to correct the condition. In nearly seven years of 
supervising schools in Pennsylvania I have yet to find one in which 
pupils in American history were engaged in constructing log 
cabins or wigwams. Activities of this kind are undertaken to a 
limited extent in the primary grades and in kindergartens as a 
means of increasing the reality of certain phases of history. The 
textbooks in American history used in Pennsylvania public schools 
have never been better than they are now. In general they con- 
tain a balanced treatment of political, military, economic, and 
social history and are excellently illustrated with pictures, charts, 
and maps. Suggested questions, classroom activities, and supple- 
mentary references are to be found in all of them. Their style 
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and diction are usually within the ability of pupils in the grades 
for which the texts are designed, but the concepts of living 
intended to be mastered from texts used in the elementary grades 
are in many instances too remote from the experiences of the 
pupils to be very effective. Textbooks for senior high schools, 
which vary in length from eight hundred to eleven hundred pages, 
are written by such eminent historians as Charles A. Beard, 
Eugene C. Barker, James T. Adams, Harold U. Faulkner, Marcus 
Jernegan, and Fremont Wirth. 

A library worthy of the name has been developed in every high 
school in the state, according to the secondary-school classification 
reports submitted to the Department of Public Instruction by 
principals and superintendents. As one might expect, the libraries 
vary considerably in quality and quantity of reference materials 
to be found in them. Indeed, some of the better libraries include 
such admirable series as the American Nation, Chronicles of 
America, Pageant of America, and Riverside as well as several 
standard single-volume references on leading characters, govern- 
ment, economics, sociology, literature, religion, art, and other 
phases of national history. At least three-fourths of the high 
schools in Pennsylvania possess projectors for either slides or mov- 
ing pictures and sometimes both. The extent to which these re- 
sources are used is indicated by the fact that a rapidly growing 
number of schools are joining film libraries or are renting films 
from commercial organizations. Maps, globes, charts, pamphlets, 
current periodicals, and similar types of instructional aids are 
found in practically every public school. 

Methods of instruction in history have changed somewhat over 
the past twenty years. The expansion of resources available to 
teachers and pupils has led to an increase in oral and written reports 
based on the study of materials outside the text. Scrapbooks are 
made which include pictures and clippings relating to significant 
episodes in our history. Panel discussions, dramatic presentations, 
field trips, and other teaching techniques are quite commonly used. 
There is more free and open classroom discussion, with cor- 
respondingly less question-and-answer instruction than in former 
years. The use of visual aids has helped many pupils who do not 
readily comprehend abstract ideas to understand the meaning of 
early American life. 
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The legal status of the schools with respect to United States 
history is clear. Section 1607 of the school laws of Pennsylvania 
provides that “in every elementary public and private school, 
established and maintained in this Commonwealth, the following 
subjects shall be taught . . . the History of the United States and 
of Pennsylvania, civics, including loyalty to the State and Na- 
tional Government.” Section 3903 requires further that “in all 
public and private schools located within the Commonwealth . . . 
there shall be given regular courses of instruction in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Such instruction shall begin not later 
than the opening of the eighth grade and shall continue in the 
high school course.” 

Schools throughout the state comply with the letter and the spirit 
of the law. Naturally there is no uniformity as to content, plan 
of presentation, and distribution. Certain variations are to be 
expected and may be regarded as desirable in view of differences 
in the needs of pupils and lack of agreement among textbook 
writers and teachers as to essentials. 

A large majority of the schools have organized their social- 
studies programs on the plan outlined in the following Department 
of Public Instruction bulletins: 

Bulletin 413—Course of Study in Social Studies for Grades I 
and II. 


Social relationships in the immediate community with 
references to certain phases of its history. 

Bulletin 414—Course of Study in Social Studies for Grades III 
and IV. 

Grade I1I—Primitive Civilizations. 

Grade IV—Medieval and Early Modern European His- 
tory to the close of the period of discovery and 
exploration. 

Bulletin 415—Course of Study in Social Studies for Grades V 
and VI. 

Grade V—American History from the period of discovery 
and exploration to the launching of the nation under 
the Constitution. 

Grade VI—From the launching of the nation under the 
Constitution to the present time. 
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Bulletin 416—Course of Study in Social Studies for Grades VII 
and VIII. 
Grade VII—A history of civilization from prehistoric 
times to the present time. 
Grade VIII—American history from about 1500 to the 
present time. 
Bulletin 417—Course of Study in Social Studies for Grade IX. 
Grade IX—Political, social and economic institutions 
common to the State and nation. 

The Department of Public Instruction does not have available 
social-studies bulletins for Grade X, World History; Grade XI, 
American History; and Grade XII, Problems of Democracy. 
According to this program somewhat more than a third of the 
school time allocated to the social studies is devoted to United 
States history, and the pupil covers at three different times sub- 
stantially the same ground. In addition there is much United 
States history in the civics course in the ninth grade and in the 
problems-of-democracy course in the twelfth. 

The content of United States history has undergone considerable 
change during the past thirty years both in scope and in interpreta- 
tion. From an approach which was almost entirely political and 
military we have moved to one in which the broader aspects of the 
social and economic life of the people is studied. A knowledge 
of the contribution of the country to progress in architecture, 
science, health, agriculture, education, fine arts, religion, and 
technology is now considered as significant to intelligent citizenship 
as a detailed understanding of the wars in which the nation has 
participated. 

The impact of the present war will very likely expedite certain 
trends which have for several years been evident to scholars in 
this field. For example, we have gradually been shifting emphasis 
from a strictly national to an international viewpoint. The rapid 
expansion of aerial transportation, of human interests, and of 
economic needs makes it imperative for those who are to guide 
the future destiny of the land to comprehend the interdependence 
of peoples and nations. Their knowledge must be based on more 
than a superficial study of the present scene or a narrow interpre- 
tation of United States history; it must be founded on under- 

standing of the ideals on which the American way of life has 
developed. 
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In Department Bulletin 410, “A Tentative Chart Showing the 
Scope and Sequence of a Social Studies Program,” are outlined 
the following phases of life: Codperating in Social and Civic 
Action, Adjusting to and Improving the Material Environment, 
Earning a Living, Protecting and Improving Life and Health, 
Engaging in Recreation, Securing an Education, Making a Home, 
Expressing Spiritual and Emotional Impulses, and Expressing 
Esthetic Impulses. This bulletin, published in 1938 by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was soon followed by two com- 
plementary bulletins—number 418, “School Living for Social 
Purposes,” and number 411, “Suggestions for Developing a Social 
Studies Program in the Secondary School.” In these aids the 
department recognized a growing tendency in many sections of 
the country toward the integration of history, economics, sociology, 
and psychology. The plan has been adopted to a limited extent by 
elementary schools and to a lesser degree by secondary schools. 
The United States Commissioner of Education, according to an 
article published in the New York Times for July 12, 1942, gave 
approval to this type of program when he stated that all students 
should take integrated social-studies courses, but that the latter 
should not be so diluted as to afford only a glimpse of the historical 
foundations of the country. The field of social studies—either 
history and civics or an integrated course, according to the judg- 
ment of local school administrators and teachers—is included in 
the program outlined by the state for the first nine grades of the 
public-school system. In the senior high school (that is, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades) social studies, English, and health 
and physical education are the only required subjects. All others 
are elective. A minimum of two years of social studies is nec- 
essary for graduation. This state requirement may be extended 
at the discretion of school directors. 

The latest pronouncement by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on American history was made on August 24, 1942, in a 
bulletin entitled “The Pennsylvania Wartime Education Program, 
Part I. Reports of the Wartime Education Committees Ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction Following a 
Conference of Educational Institutions and School Officials.” The 
following extracts from this publication are illustrative of sug- 
gested points of emphasis: 
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The local community and the state of Pennsylvania 
including an understanding of community and regional 
conditions and problems [should] be used as the starting 
point in instruction in the social studies and geography. 


Relationship between the United States and the rest of 
the world in connection with: 
(1) The ideals and aims of the explorers and settlers 
as they show conditions in their homelands. 
(2) The process by which Europeans adapted them- 
selves to new conditions and became Americans. 
Current efforts to assimilate refugees ; to break 
down prejudice against those of other racial and 
religious groups. 
(3) The American Revolution as part of a world 
struggle. 
(4) The relation of the United States as a World 
Power to other parts of the world. 
(5) Interdependence as affected by technology in a 
rapidly shrinking world. 


Social understanding and attitudes developed through 
emphasis upon: 

(1) The manner of life, homes, and customs of people 
and the way in which they solved their problems 
with emphasis upon the history and development 
of the local region and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(2) Showing how democratic forms developed through 
the need for law and order and protection of 
individual rights in colonial times and on the 
frontier. 

(3) Such attitudes as tolerance illustrated in the life 
of Roger Williams or in the world of Penn in 
England and Pennsylvania. 

(4) An understanding of the origin of our liberties, 
of the hardships endured by men as they 
struggle for freedom, through use of radio 
scripts, transcriptions, etc., as Americans All, 
Immigrants All, Let Freedom Ring, etc. 

(5) The formation of one nation after the Revolution 
by the bringing together of diverse elements 
through the need for freedom, protection, co- 
operation and compromise. 

(6) The effect of such inventions as the airplane upon 
the life of the people and upon our war effort. 
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Activities and subject matter selected so as to develop 
understanding of: 


(2) Modern struggle for democracy in North and 
South America, in European nations, China 
and India. 


(3) Documents symbolizing and guaranteeing freedom 
—the Magna Charta, Mayflower Compact, 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, Pact of Paris, Atlantic 
Charter, the Four Freedoms, etc. 


(9) Adjustment of government—local, state and na- 
tional to wartime needs. 


(12) The present war as but one part of mankind’s 
long struggle for freedom. 


On October 2 at the request of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction the Wartime Committee on Social Studies met 
in Harrisburg to plot further steps to be taken. Its recommenda- 
tions are now under advisement by Superintendent Haas. 

Many individuals, groups, and organized bodies have special 
concerns which they want promoted through the schools. Oc- 
casionally representatives of such interests try to give their im- 
mediate desires predominance over everything else in the school 
program. For instance, the head of a large organization of science 
and mathematics teachers recently recommended that social-studies 
requirements in the high schools be eliminated and that all pupils 
be given advanced courses in mathematics and science in order to 
become better fitted for participation in the war effort. A depart- 
ment of public instruction should be aware of changing demands 
placed upon youth and should direct modifications of the educa- 
tional program accordingly. Special interests of both lay and 
professional groups are carefully studied from every angle before 
any action is taken. Since the school exists for the purpose of 
desirable growth and education, the several subject fields and the 
school activities must be apportioned in the school program accord- 
ing to the relative contribution of each. 

A study of high-school records and principals’ statements reveals 
that every pupil graduated from a public high school has had at 
least one year of American history during his last three years in 
school and that a large majority of them have had in addition one 
year each of world history and problems of democracy. The degree 
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to which pupils obtain an understanding of the essential facts of 
history, an appreciation for the American way of life, and a desire 
to live and participate in constructive social endeavors depends 
upon the child, the school, and the community. Pennsylvania does 
not need more legislation on the teaching of American history. 
What she does need is more teachers who will make the lessons of 
American history a constructive force in the lives of young people. 
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Edited by Leonrpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Cavalcade. Compiled by Pennsylvania Writer’s Project, 
Work Project Administration. Cosponsored by Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. Pp. x, 462. $3.00.) 


Here is the kind of book one has long wished for—a book that takes us 
up on the mountain tops of Pennsylvania history and lets us view important 
landmarks that mean much in our state’s and our nation’s development. In 
a rapidly moving series of essays we are swept along over three centuries 
of history, pausing just long enough at each of the thirty-six milestones 
that have been erected to read the highlights of each particular event. 

These thirty-six milestones are grouped under four headings: Historic 
Places, Historical Highlights, Experimental Settlements, and Transporta- 
tion. “In no other state in the union have so many significant historical 
events taken place, so many social ideas been tested, so many enterprises 
been born,” reads a statement on the jacket cover of this volume. And as 
one reads these vivid accounts of the significant historical events that have 
taken place in this commonwealth, he finds it difficult to dispute this claim. 

Under the heading Historical Places we read of Tinicum, Pennsylvania’s 
first white settlement, founded by the Swedes in 1638; of Spanish Hill— 
Tioga Point, a great natural pass far up the Susquehanna on the New York 
border; of Pennsbury Manor, country seat of William Penn, some twenty 
miles north of Philadelphia overlooking the Delaware, where Penn spent 
some of his most happy as well as his most troubled months during his brief 
visits to the New World; Stenton, Pennsylvania’s “Monticello”; the pre- 
tentious country seat of James Logan, Penn’s provincial secretary, noted 
scholar and scientist; Fort Necessity, “where Washington fought his first 
battle and made his first and last surrender”; Fort Pitt Blockhouse, today 
the lone memorial of Pittsburgh’s birthplace, which harks back to the era 
when France and England fought desperately to gain control of the upper 
Ohio valley; Fort Mifflin on the Delaware, an island of strategic impor- 
tance during the struggles between the Dutch and Swedes; Valley Forge, 
the spot that symbolizes man’s greatest sacrifice, visited annually by a mil- 
lion people; Presque Isle Peninsula in Lake Erie, scene of early military 
movements under the flags of three nations, made famous by Commodore 
Perry’s gallant battle in 1813; and Wheatland, home of the only Pennsyl- 
vanian elected President of the United States. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to “Historic Highlights” in 
Pennsylvania. These include the Battle of Busby Run, 1763; the Yellow 
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Fever Epidemic of 1793 in Philadelphia, the “most written about epidemic” 
in all American history; the Whiskey Insurrection; the Hot Water Rebel- 
lion, in which hot water was poured on the tax assessors of Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Lehigh, and Northampton counties when they were levying taxes 
in 1798; the Christiana Riot (1861), the first armed skirmish growing out 
of the slave problem and a forerunner of the much larger conflict of 1861 
to 1865; the First Oil Well—Titusville, Pennsylvania; the Third Day at 
Gettysburg; the Fishing Creek Confederacy, a local feud in Columbia 
County, which broke into open armed warfare in the summer of 1864; the 
Johnstown Floods of 1889 and 1936; and the Homestead Steel Strike of 
1892. 

Under the head of Experimental Settlements one reads anew the interest- 
ing history of the Ephrata Cloister ; of Paris in the Wilderness, the miniature 
city that was laid out in the northern wilds of Pennsylvania during the 
French Revolution as a haven of refuge for none other than the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette and other members of the royal family; of Prince 
Gallitizin’s Experiment high up in the Alleghenies; the New Harmony 
Society; the Colony of the Sylvania Society, one of the many utopian 
organizations, which was set up in Pike County in 1843 only to collapse two 
years later; Ole Bull’s Colony in the wilds of Potter County, a grandiose 
utopian scheme doomed to failure; and God’s Green Acres, an account of 
a Second Adventist colony established in 1864 in the mountains of Sullivan 
County by Peter E. Armstrong, a religious zealot, who deeded some two 
thousand five hundred acres to “the Lord and His Heirs in Jesus Messiah 
forever.” 

Under part four, Transportation, there are chapters on America’s First 
Paved Road, the Lancaster-Philadelphia turnpike, 1792; the Schuylkill 
Canal, begun in 1816; Keelboat Days at Pittsburgh; testing the Stourbridge 
Lion, America’s first steamboat launched in Pennsylvania’s waters; rafting 
on the Pennsylvania’s rivers; the Allegheny Portage Railroad—one of the 
most remarkable engineering achievements in the history of transporta- 
tion; the Erie Extension Canal, an extensive network of canals, stretching 
all the way from Erie, via Pittsburgh to Philadelphia; and Pennsylvania’s 
Superhighway, the nation’s greatest and most recent artery of land trans- 
portation. 

In these days of curtailed transportation Pennsylvanians may wisely adopt 
the armchair method of traveling these historic highways and byways. The 
journeys wil be not only enjoyable but also educational. I know of no one 
volume which I could recommend so enthusiastically as this to those who 
want to know their state history. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OL iver 


Religion in Colonial America. By William Warren Sweet. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. xiii, 367. $3.00.) 


In Religion in Colonial America, a volume dealing with the religious 
heritage of America from the colonial period, Professor Sweet has given the 
public the first installment of a projected three-volume work on the history 
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of religion in the United States of America. Professor Sweet has long been 
a student of American religious history. He has taught this subject, he has 
directed the researches of graduate students in the field, he has published 
several studies on the history of Christianity in the United States, and he 
has edited three volumes of documents illustrating the history of the Baptists, 
the Presbyterians, and the Congregationalists on the American frontier. 
Perhaps no other American scholar is so well qualified as he to write a 
general history of Christianity in the United States. In the work in which 
he is now engaged he is summing up the research of the last generation in 
a comprehensive survey—the word is here used in its best sense—which he 
is addressing to general readers as well as to professional scholars. It is 
conceivable that Professor Sweet intends this work to be his magnum opus. 

The volume under review consists of ten chapters, developed according 
to a familiar pattern. An introductory chapter on religious motives in Eng- 
lish colonization is followed by several chapters dealing with the trans- 
plantation of Christianity from Europe to Anglo-America. The Americani- 
zation of Christianity is the central theme of the last two chapters, which 
carry respectively the titles “Religion Reaches the Masses: the Great 
Awakenings” and “America and Religious Liberty.” 

Professor Sweet’s treatment of the great religious revival in eighteenth- 
century America is interesting for two reasons. In the first place, he com 
bats—successfully, as the reviewer believes—the notion still widely held 
that Jonathan Edwards was the “father of the revivalistic type of Protes- 
tantism in America.” In refutation of this erroneous conception he points 
out inter alia the significant fact that the revival in the middle colonies was 
well under way before the Edwardian revival began in Northampton. In 
the second place, he is so greatly impressed by the regional differences 
that characterized the religious upheaval throughout the colonies that he 
treats the “religious contagion” of the period as a series of “Great Awaken- 
ings.” Here again the reviewer believes that the author’s position is well 
taken. 

In the preface Professor Sweet comments rather caustically on the fact 
that at least until comparatively recent years the study of American re- 
ligious history has been neglected and indeed by some historians despised. 
This observation is undoubtedly just, but the reviewer believes that the basic 
explanation thereof is not far to seek. It derives from what Professor 
Sweet calls “the greatest of all of American contributions both in the realm 
of religion and politics,” namely “religious freedom and the separation of 
Church and State.” From the beginning of their independence to the present 
time the American people have been interested primarily in state building 
and in economic expansion, and these interests have profoundly affected the 
writing of American history. Because church and state in America have 
been separated, political and economic historians of the United States have 
felt little need to concern themselves with religious matters. The political 
and the economic history of the United States can be studied satisfactorily 
without reference to church polities or to theological dogmas. Consequently 
the serious study of American religious history had to wait until the growth 
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of interest in American culture as a whole introduced a new “fashion” in 
historical writing. 

For the student of Pennsylvania history Religion in Colonial America 
is a work of substantial value. Chapter seven, entitled “The Germans Find 
a Haven in the New World,” is very largely a chapter of Pennsylvania 
history. Perhaps equally important is the chapter on the “Presbyterian 
Irish,” and the parts of the books dealing with the Quakers and the Great 
Awakening in the middle colonies necessarily contain much of significance 
in Pennsylvania history. This work should therefore be given a place in 
every general bibliography of Pennsylvania history. 

The volume is well balanced, is written in easy style, and is printed in 
readable type on paper of good quality. It contains a few stylistic blunders, 
perhaps resulting from oversights in proofreading, and an occasional mis- 
statement of fact. Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages, for example, was published 
in 1582, not in 1584. But the slips are minor annoyances that detract little 
from the general excellence of the book. The documentation is thorough, 
and the selected bibliography of classified materials fully attests the erudi- 
tion of the author. It should be noted, however, that the bibliography does 
not include all the titles that are cited in the footnotes. The index is 
satisfactory. 

Since Professor Sweet has written a history of Christianity in the English 
colonies on the mainland of North America, the objection may be made that 
the title of his book is too broad. The point is not worth a controversy, 
but it is only fair to mention that Professor Sweet has not dealt with the 
Jews in colonial America. While the word “Jews” does appear in the 
index, the entry refers only to a passing notice of Jews in the chapter 
entitled “Trade and Religion in New Netherland.” 

Bucknell University J. Orrin OLIPHANT 


The Golden Age of Colonial Culture. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Edwards 
Professor of American History, Princeton University. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1942. Pp. 171. $3.00.) 


This series of lectures presents a review of eighteenth-century American 
culture as reflected at six colonial centers, each with its peculiar char- 
acteristics. Boston still witnessed a conflict between the formerly dominant 
theocratic Calvinism and a more liberalizing tradition. In New York the 
original Dutch culture continued to fight a losing battle against an engulfing 
English tide. The Philadelphia Quakers by their toleration cleared the way 
for intellectual and aesthetic developments to which they were indifferent 
or even hostile. Members of the Annapolis aristocracy “enjoyed culture, 
but they did not produce it.” Williamsburg was but the chief focal point 
of a way of life which was spread over the plantations of tidewater Virginia 
and was thus “representative, not all-embracing.” Charleston society was 
given its unique flavor by the diversity of the city’s cultural heritage, to- 
gether with the mingling of planter and merchant aristocracy. Yet all 
these provincial towns had much in common, the greatest equalizing factor 
being the subservience of all to the criteria of fashion and culture currently 
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dominant in England. Most of the reading matter of the colonies was im- 
ported from the mother country, some of it contemporary literature but 
much of it the classics then in favor. In dress, in silverware, in furniture, 
and in architecture the standards accepted in England were promptly and 
inexorably adopted in the colonies. In so far as this was a matter of the 
importation of the works of English craftsmen the reflection was of course 
exact. But the work of local craftsmen and architects who followed Eng- 
lish models reflects local traditions, materials, and needs. Thus the 
Georgian mansion of the well-to-do colonist is indubitably Georgian, but the 
type in each colony differs from that in the rest, and all are readily dis- 
tinguishable from their English prototype. The theater displays greater 
uniformity, since dramas were produced principally by itinerant English 
companies who visited one colony after another. The difference here was 
in colonial receptivity, which in the South was cordial, in Philadelphia was 
grudging, and in Boston gave way to stern prohibition. No writer is better 
qualified than Professor Wertenbaker to review this fascinating topic, and 
he has done so with his customary insight and charm. He expresses the 
wish that colonial culture “had been more democratic and less aristocratic, 
more American and less British. But it was wealth that made it possible, 
so it is natural that it should be expressive of the life of the wealthy.” 
University of Pennsylvania. Lreonrpas Dopson 


PENNSYLVANIA History through the courtesy of the Oswald 
Advertising Agency and Temple University enters the year 1943 
with a new cover. With the aid and support of loyal friends who 
have stood by it in days of peace, it will continue to grow in the 
troublous years of war. Editor. 

















